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Moot 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


day’s events and not so much | 
the actual happenings that | 
makes the future so uncer- | 


[: THE implication of the 


tain nowadays. 

The textile controversy is a case 
in point. A reading of the report 
of the President’s board shows 
there were plenty of causes for 
dissatisfaction on both sides but 
the proposed solution implies gov- 
ernmental control of production 
and pay rolls. 

J.egislation would surely he 
needed to accomplish such a pur- 
pose and it is doubtful whether 
the federal government under the 
Constitution has the right to reg- 
ulate employer and employee rela- 
tions. 

If it be asserted that constitu- 
tionality is not especially impor- 
tant to the framers of present day 
legislation, this only indicates more 
strife and friction and industrial 
unrest. Management is not likely 
to surrender without at least seek- 
ing the protection of the courts. 

Meanwhile the psychology pro- 
duced is an unfavorable one for 
business recovery. All the left 
wing radical experiments serve 
merely to increase the doubt as to 
whether financial commitments 
can be safely made. 

Tt ht be asked 

mig 
ONE GROUP why if the country 
HAS BALANCE i, electing radicals 


OF POWER this is not an indi- 

cation of its desire 
to go further and further to 
the left. Nothing could be more 


fallacious in politics than such.an | 


idea, What the elections will 
prove is that the New Deal did not 
satisfy the discontented elements. 
For the latter hold the balance of 
power in our elections. 

Assuming that there are 10,000,- 
000 persons unemployed and that 
with many of them there is at 
least another vote in the family, 
what an amazing proportion of the 
total electorate has the say! 

If, for instance, a candidate of- 
fers more than the New Deal and 
promises the moon, vhat must a 
distracted citizen think? He may 
argue to himself that perhaps the 
candidate is insincere but after all 
the Roosevelt Administration 1s 
giving jobs to people and furnish- 
ing money in apparently unlim- 
ited quantities—maybe the candi- 
date can make good his pledge? 
Anyway, there isn’t any thought 

of voting for the party which has 
been in power in the past. The 
magic word “Democrat” attracts 
the voters now just as the word 
“Republican” did for many years. 


The Republican 
DEMOCRAT party itself 
NOW MAGIC used as a cover in 
WORD the west by radi- 
cals who knew the 
advertising value of that label. 
Today the same advertising power 
extends with respect to the Dem- 
ocratic label. Hence the Upton 
Sinclairs and the others of his 
school of thought come into the 
Democratic primaries and win by 
large margins. 

Mr. Roosevelt faces nuch more 
radicalism inside his own party. 
For the present he shows no signs 
of trying to curb it. Hence the 
conservative elements are fearful. 
They even suspect mistakenly 
that he relishes the social con- 
fusion. Otherwise they ask why 
doesn’t he get rid of some of the 
radicals in his entourage for 
whose acts he must accept respon- 
sibility? 

But the President is as much 
troubled no doubt by the radical 
surge as are the conservatives. It 
cannot be brushed aside. And it 
wields power at the polls. Can it 
be guided? Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
sumably thinks so. 


The’ present 
e present un- 
UNEASINESS casiness, on the 


TO CONTINUE other hand, in busi- 
FOR A WHILE ness and financial 
circles predicated 
on a rise of radicalism and social- 
ism will continue with some in- 
crease in intensity until after the 
elections when the shock of the 
final tabulation will come home to 
the business world as a reality. 
The psychological effects of 
this disturbance cannot be under- 
estimated. But sensible people 
must realize that the very exist- 
ence of that kind of a situation in 
{Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


HOW NATIONS ARE COMING OUT OF DEPRESSION 


Recovery Map of the World Shows the Progress Being Made Toward Normal Business 
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Recovery ‘Round the World 


S 


ing or flowing across the 
world? 

Latest information in re- 
‘ports from abroad to the Gov- 
ernment and from _ unofficial 
sources reveals that out of more 
than 80 countries, 51 are experi- 
encing economic gains or are bet- 
ter in outlook and business con- 
fidence. 


Thirty-one countries, on the 
other hand, are not making any 
perceptible inroads on the depres- 
sion at the present time, or are 
falling back in face of its attack. 
Of this latter number, 13 are hav- 
ing reverses which off-set any 


T THE TIDE of recovery ebb- 


- gains they may be able to achieve. 


North America First 


North America takes first 
rank among the Continents in 
showing definite gains toward 
recovery. Through Alaska, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the United 
States, and Mexico, conditions are 
reported as better. Central Amer- 
ica probably comes next with each 


of its little countries registering 


a better outlook economically over 
the preceding year of depression. 
A little more than 50 per cent of 
the countries of Europe are show- 
ing gains or improved outlook. 
The remainder, especially the 
countries of the central and west- 
ern part of the Continent, reveal 
serious losses. 

From South America come re- 
ports that about 50 per cent of the 
countries are in better condition, 
while the others still are unable to 
start the upgrade toward definite 
improvement. Asia _ represents 
about a 50 per cent improvement. 
A good record for Oceania is 
established by the gains regis- 
tered in Australia and New Zea- 
land. The Union of South Africa 
leads the improvement in the 
“Dark Continent”, with most of 
the colonies following to a certain 
extent the conditions in the par- 
ent countries. 


Trouble in Europe. 


Although authorities place the 
low-point of the world depression 


as about the middle of the year | 


1932, it was nearly a year later 
» before the low-point was regis- 
tered in the United States. 
European nations affected by 
the after-the-war depression are 


More Than Half of Nations Show Economic Gains or Greater Confidence---How They Have Gone 
About Their Campaigns to Revive Trade _ 


again submerged in economic dif- 
ficulties, with Germany and 
France heading the list. Likewise, 
these two countries are still of- 
ficially on the gold standard, al- 
though exchange restrictions in 
Germany have virtually nullified 
the actual fact of such a standard. 
Belgium, Italy, Roumania, Swit- 
zerland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Bulgaria, all showing retarded 
economic progress against the de- 
pression, are likewise officially 
tied to the gold standard. Politi- 
cal uncertainty in Germany, 
France and Spain is a contributing 
factor to the unfavorable outlook 
for business. The idea of devalua- 
tion of the franc in France is grow- 
ing somewhat stronger. 

In the Far East, the progress of 
Manchukuo is an interesting fac- 
tor. Japanese capital poured into 
this section of eastern Asia is 
stimulating business activity and 
trade. 


All Sorts of Deals 


Most of the countries have been 
compelled to take special steps of 
one kind or another to make in- 
roads against the depression. New 
deals, old deals, and no deals char- 
acterize these measures. They 
range anywhere from import re- 
strictions placed on a few articles 
by isolated Afghanistan, to an am- 
bitious six-year economic and so- 
cial rehabilitation plan of Mexico. 


The United Kingdom with a | 


comparatively small amount of 
new dealing is staging a recovery. 


cal Groups 


aad 
» 


On the other hand, France has 
been hampered by little or no pro- 
gram. The Soviets with their 
established program of commu- 
nism are registering gains over 
preceding years. The Italians, on 
the other hand, with their evolv- 
ing corporate plans are losing 
some ground due to the unfavor- 
able trade situation, difficult with 
which to cope. Brazil under a new 
Constitution promulgated during 
the Summer, gives the Govern- 
ment control over certain eco- 
nomic activities, and provides for 
the gradual nationalization of 
banks of deposit and insurance en- 


terprises. 


Statistical Flaws 


Saying that a country is “recov- 
ering” means that its economic ac- 


tivities are registering gains. To 
probe the course of that recovery, 
statistics must be reviewed—sta- 
tistics of commodity prices, finan- 
ces, employment and pay rolls, 
agricultural income, manufactur- 
ing and mining output, construc- 
tion activities, transportation, for- 
eign and domestic trade. 


Two facts must be kept in mind 


in interpreting such figures—sta-. 


tistics necessarily represent some 
lag behind present conditions; sta- 
tistics do not take into account 
the possibility that although gains 
may not be registered in the fig- 
ures on economic activity there 
may be a more optimistic outlook 
abroad in the land. 

Placing a country in the same 


formed. Bankruptcies are less. 
The Government pays bounties to 
exporters of livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, meat and other agricultural 


classification with other nations 
which are registering gains or 
losses does not mean that its gains 
or losses are comparable with 
others on the list. For example, 
Italy is placed in the classification 
of countries in which economic 
gains are being over-balanced by 
losses. Germany and France are 
likewise placed in this category. 
But the backward movement of 
Italy economically is nowhere 
comparable to that of these other 
two countries. 


How They Stand 
The present recovery status, and 
what the world is doing to over- 
come the depression, is summa- 
rized as follows: 


UNITED KINGDOM. — The 
swing is upward in economic ac- 
tivity at home and ir. foreign 
trade. Unemployment figures are 
moving downward. Marketing 
agreements are worked out for 
agriculture under the supervision 
‘of the Government. Wheat farm- 
ers are granted subsidies to in- 
sure a standard price for a certain 
portion of their product. Tariffs 
have been boosted. Heavy taxes 
have been imposed. The North- 
ern Ireland Cabinet has approved 
a scheme for coordination of road 
and rail transportation to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament in 1935. The 
gold standard was abandoned in 
1931. 

IRISH FREE STATE.—Busi- 
ness is somewhat better. New in- 


GERMANY.—A slowing up of 
industrial activity is evident. The 
situation of the mark is serious 
with depleted gold reserves in the 
Reichsbank. Trade is low. For- 
eign exchange and import and ex- 
port trade are under rigid restric- 
tion. The Minister of Economics 
has full power to reorganize busi- 
ness. A 36 hour week has been 
imposed on the textile industry by 
the Government. Labor unions 
and collective bargaining have 
been abolished. The marketing of 
agricultural crops is closely regu- 
lated by the Government which 
also sete the maximum grain 
prices. Although still on the gold 
standard officially there is a rigid 
exchange control. 

FRANCE. — “General stagna- 
tion” with such changes as are 
taking place being in the direction 
of “further deterioration” is the 
way the present situation is char- 
acterized. Industrial activity 
is dropping and unemployment 
figures are rising. Trade bargain- 
ing power in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive has not increased trade ac- 
tivity. High prices and low pur- 
chasing power are prevalent. Fis- 
cal reform policies are not accom- 


dustrial companies are being | plishing the lowering of prices. 
Hoarding continues. The talk of 
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as devaluation of the franc is grow- 
: ifig a little stronger. The gold 

standard is still being maintained. 


Russia’s Status 


UNION OF SOVIET SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS.—There 
has been some improvement noted. 
Production and trade activity have 
increased. The Second Five Year 
Plan is under way. Collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture has been ex- 
panded. There is a state monop- 
oly of foreign exchange transac- 
tions. 


products. The gold standard w 
abandoned in 1931, wag > 
Slowing Up in Germany 


ITALY. — Conditions have 


upturn in unemployment in agri- 
culture. The unfavorable trade 


{Continued on Page §, Column 1 


_ grown a little less favorable in the | 
| last few months. There isa slight | 


EACE apparently has come 
at last to end the long- 
drawn out battle between 
organized labor and the 


great textile industry, with neither 
side being able to claim a victory. 


The settlement engineered by 


the Government, was the outstands 
ing event of the past week. The 
strike, which began on September 
4, was called off on September 22, 
just three weeks to a day after it 
began and the mills in the affected 
area in the North and the South 
which had been forced to close be- 
cause of the walkout began prep- 
arations to remain open. 


The terms for the settlement 


were worked out by President 
Roosevelt’s 
inquiry headed by Governor 
Winant, of New Hampshire, ap- | 


special board 


of 


proved by the President and 
accepted by both sides to the 
controversy. Labor’s chief gain 


was the securing of a new Governe 
ment-sponsored agency for hands 


ling of labor complaints. Indus« 
try’s chief gain was denial of ine 
dustry-wide bargaining, one of the 
main demands made by the union, 
By the setting up of a new Textile 
Labor Relations Board of three 
members the Government makes 
itself responsible for the mainte. 
nance of peace in the industry. 


vvyv 

The formula undeg 
| FOR LABOR  ¢lement was brought 
DISPUTES about may be useful 


in adjusting dise 
putes that develop in other induse 
tries in the view of Governmen¢ 


officials. While it provides. for 


collective bargaining on a plan 
basis instead of an industry-wide 


_ basis it does not decide the moot 


question as to who shall represent 
the workers in their bargaining, 
that is, whether representatives 
chosen by a majority of the worke 
ers in each: plant shall represent® 
all the workers. The decision will 
be made by the new Textile Labor 
Relations Board in each case as it 
arises, 

With labor troubles out of the 
way for the time being President 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park on Sate 
urday turned his attention to the 
roblem of relief. He discussed 
the problem with Harry L. Hope 
kins, Federal Relief Administrator, 
and a delegation representing the 
United States Conference of Mays 
ors, which was in sessj 
the week in New York City. 


NEW RELIEF mayors told 
PROGRAM IS ; esident the 
PROPOSED conterence had de.« 


cided that relief of 
the unemployed and 
their dependents was a National 
problem and that it was the duty 
of the Federal Government to 
formulate a plan to meet it. Ads 
ministrator Hopkins has been at 
work for several weeks on a Tes 
vision of the Government’s relief 
program for the coming Winter 
when the cost of providing relief 
Is expected to reach its peak bes 
cause of rising prices of come 
modities, 

While the Government recogs 
nizes that it has the responsibility 
of devising a program adequate to 
meet relief needs, Mr. Hopkins’ said 
on Friday before he left for Hyde 
Park that he would insist on 
States and local communities pute 
ting up the money they should to« 
ward relief. Many local governe 
ments, he said, are not doing their 
share. The President said at his 
press conference on Saturday that 
the new relief program might not 
be ready until Congress meets in 
January. The delay is to enable 
the Government to determine just 
how much more money it will need 
from Congress. The legislatures 
of many States also meet in Janue 
ary and the program is expected to 
set forth the amount of money for 
relief the Federal Government will 
expect to be provided by the States, 

v 


The desire of thq 
RAILROADS Administration to a 
MERGE THEIR gist the railroads oh 
INTERESTS the Nation in solve 


ing their problems 
was shown by statements made by 
both President Rooseveit and Rail 
Coordinator Eastman commenting 
on the formation at Chicago on 
Friday of a new organization of al} 


[Continued on Page & Golume 31 
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Reversing a 


Of Century and a Half... . 


Land Policy 


Federal Program of Moving Farmers 
From Submarginal Areas to Give Them 
Better Living 


FOR A CENTURY and a half the | 


United States Government | 
opened up new farm lands for set- | 
tlement. During the last few weeks 
it has reversed this policy, and is 
now beginning a nation-wide pro- 
gram which involves taking millions 
of acres out of agricultural pro- 


- duction. 


More than 2,500,000 acres of land 


- in 30 States are included in the 37 


projects which have been developed 


- thus far in the submarginal land 
. purchase program, designed to take 
- farmers off poor lands where they 


6 


- wish to be included in the program © 


are unable to make a satisfactory 
living. Options to buy have already 
been obtained from one-third of 
this area, AAA officials report, and 
in a few cases purchases have been 
authorized and checks are being 
sent out. 


75 MILLION FUND 


Little publicity has been given to 
the, land buying program, but $75.,- 
000,000 has been appropriated for it. 
Of this, $25,000,000 was allotted by 
the Public Works Administration 
and $50,000.000 was provided in the 
emergency drought relief appro- 
priation. President Roosevelt has 
allocated $12,500,000 of this amount 
for use. 

One of the reasons for the rela- 
tively small amount of publicity has 
been that officials have found that 
when it becomes known in a locality 
that the Government is buying land, 
prices skyrocket. Therefore they © 
have cautioned newspapers: “If you 
want your locality to participate in 
the program—no news stories.” 

Every section of the country is in- 
cluded in the land buying program, 
although a majority of the projects 
are in the East. In the Western 
areas the Government in many cases 
is buying from the children of the 
settlers who homesteaded the land. 

In the East the purchases are be- 
ing made from farmers who are 
several generations removed from 
the first settlers. It has been many 
years since the land was cleared of 
forests and often it is worn out. ° 
In parts of the New England States 
and of the Appalachians the farms | 
are too hilly for efficient agricul- | 
tural production. 


OWNERS WILLING 


In most places, officials say, there 
is little difficulty in buying the land. 
The Land Policy Section of the AAA 
has received from groups which 


— - 


more than enough petitions to use 
up all the available funds. 

When farmers object to cooper- 
ating, it is generally on sentimental 
grounds. Because of the atiach- 
ment which the holders of submar- 
ginal lands have for their localities, 
most of the plans for resettlement 


provide for moving farmers to new . 


land somewhere within the general 
area of their original holdings. 
All the $25,000.000 allotted by the 


Public Works Administration must — 


be spent by July, 1935. The actual 
moving of the families may be un- 
dertaken at a more leisurely rate, 
as there is no time limit on that 
part of the program. 

Where it is impossible to provide 


new farms for the families, they are | 


to be given subsistence acreage and 
opportunity for part-time work. 
VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


The entire program is being car- 
ried out on a voluntary basis. There 
is nothing compulsory about it, and 
if a farmer does not wish to move 
he may stay on his farm, even 


though his neighbors take advan- | 


tage of the Federal offers. 


.Buying of submarginal lands is a | 


distinctly new poli¢y'im the use of 
the National resourres of this coun- 
try. The National Forest and Na- 
tional Park program: and the con- 
servation of mineral resources on 
public lands have applied to non- 
agricultural lands. ' 

Dr. L. C. Gray, Chief. of the Land 


- Policy Section, says that “we have 
‘not less than 750,000 and perhaps 


as many as 1,000,000 families living 
on land so poor that the making of 


a decent livelihood from farming is | 


utterly hopeless.” 

The program which has 
Started can take care of only a 
small portion of the thousands who 
are living on poor lands. But it is 
hoped that if the project proves 
successful on @ smallzscale it can 
be expanded. on. 


PARKS FOR CITIES 


= 


been 


The lands which will be taken out 


of agricultural production will be 


used for a variety of purposes. A | 
total of $5,000,000 is to be spent to | 


provide small 


recreational 
near 


large industrial cities. 


areas 
Ap- | 


proximately 100 of these projects — 


have been designated. 


These areas will include. several | 


“thousand drive-out’ parks of 5 to 


30 acres along main highways, | 


the railroads “to protect and ad-' 
vance the railroad industry under 
private ownership and manage- 
ment—as well as to cooperate 
more effectively with the Govern- 
ment.” 

In October the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will hear the 
appeal of the railroads for an in- 
crease in rates and the new organ- 
ization will direct the battle. 
While Coordinator Eastman has 
expressed the belief that rates 
should be reduced instead of in- 
creased, he said he thought the in- 
terest of both the public and the 
roads would be advanced by hav- 
ing one group instead of several 
representing the roads in their 
dealings with the Government. 


us and water 
ANTI-CRIME compecition is 
LAWS PROVE blamed by the rail- 
USEFUL roads for their pres- 


ent generally recog- 
nized plight. Speaking before the 
convention of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators at Cleveland on Friday, Mr. 
Eastman told motor bus operators 
that their industry must come un- 
der . Federal regulation. This 
statement was regarded in Wash- 
ington as meaning that the Ad- 
ministration will press Congress 
next Winter for legislation bring- 
ing motor buses under Federal 
regulation. 

Department of Justice officials 
expressed great satisfaction over 
the apparent solution during the 
past week of the celebrated Lind- 
bergh kidnaping case. Their grat- 
ification was due largely to the 
belief that the bringing of the 
kidnaper to justice will be of ma- | 
terial assistance to the Govern- 
ment in its campaign to stamp out 
crime. 

The capture of the alleged kid- 
naper was achieved through the 
cooperation of Federal, State and 
local authorities 
which would not have been possi- 
ble, according to officials if Con- 
gress had not passed at the last 
session a number of laws, sought 
by the Department, permitting 
Federal operatives to exercise cer- 
tain police powers formerly re- 
served to the State. 


As 
been 


Ming hearings in Wash- 


L\Continued from Page 1.) 


in a manner 


ecial Senate committee has | 


ington for the past three weeks to 
find out if possible whether mu- 
nitions makers foment wars. The 
hearings were adjourned on Fri- 
day until after the Fall elections, 
when further hearings will be held 
and a report prepared for submis- 
sion to the Senate in January. 
Testimony already given at the 
hearings, according to some mem- 
bers of the committee, showed the 


need of strict Government regula- | 


tion of all traffic in arms with 


some form of Federal control over | 


the munitions industry and ex- 
ports of munitions. Some mem- 
bers expressed the opinion that 
the making of armaments and 
munitions of war should be nation- 
alized. 

While the drought was at its 
height last Summer President 
Roosevelt announced details of an 
ambitious plan under which the 
Government proposed to construct 
a “shelter belt” of trees from the 
Canadian border to the Texas 
Panhandle and traversing the 
States of South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Rows of trees 100 miles wide in 
strips one mile apart and with a 
total width of 100 miles, were to 
be planted. 


SHELTER BELT an executive 
PROJECT HITS order allotting $15,- 
SMALL SNAG 000,000 of the 
drought relief fund 

of $525,000,000 to construct the 

shelter belt, the work to be done 

by the United States Forest 

Service. During the past week 

Comptroller General McCarl, 

“watch-dog” over Federal ex- 

penditures, ruled that only one 

million dollars of the drought re- 

lief fund would be used for this 


purpose since the fund was pro- | 


vided for “emergency” relief and 
the shelter belt was designed 
“mainly to prevent future droughts 
by preserving moisture in the soil. 

President Roosevelt, comment- 
ing on the ruling, said the Comp- 
troller was quite correct in his 
view that one million dollars was 
sufficient for the initial work and 
that Congress would be asked for 
a separate appropriation to carry 
on the works, CG. G. MARSHALL. 
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Echoes From Abroad ; 


State Department Intervenes 
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Munitions Inquiry 
[)READBAUGETS piy the raging 

seas’ Swift planes roar through 
the skies. Submarines slip beneath 
rolling waves. Steel-capped troops 
climb over parapets, charge grimly 
against deadening barrages. 

It is war. Destruction and fury 
blend as great nations try to blast 
each other off the map. 

Bullets, ships, powder and planes 
are made by private and semi-private 
companies, in business to make money. 
To make money they must do busi- 
ness, more business than they get in 
peacetime. Big profits come from 
war, and preparation for war. 

The methods that munitions 
makers use are referred to now and 
then with lifted eyebrow. Whispered 
comment makes good listening. 

Could it be true? Congress wonders, 
and in closing days of a turbulent 
1934 session decides to inve.tigate. 
Young-looking Senator Nye of North 
Dakota, backer of the inquiry resolu- 
tion, is ordered to direct the study. 

* 

As the warm Washington Summer 
gets warmer, investigators find their 
clues getting hotter. A score of fact- 
finders are led by Stephen Rausen- 
bush (at left smoking pipe in second 
photo). He is consulting with Chair- 
man Nye (right, same photo). 

Higher grow the piles of documents, 
letters, memos, clippings. 
the fact-finders. The Summer wanes. 
Labor Day passes with the Nation’s 
attention centered on textile strikers. 
But Sept. 4 finds the world’s ears 
tuned to the _ crystal-chandeliered 
Senate caucus room, where Senator 
Nye starts the Committee’s inquiry... 


Two submarine firms, one American 
and the other British, divide the 
world’s submarine business to suit 
themselves, the Committee hears, and 
the ears of the nations are tuned 
sharper, that no detail may be missed. 

Sales tactics of munitions makers 
and merchants are placed on the 
table, stripped of their trappings, and 
laid bare to the international audi- 
ence. Big names come to the surface. 
Kings and ambassadors and public 
officials—all are drawn into the ruth- 
less exposure as charges are hurled 
from all angles. 

Graft, protection, chiseling, promo- 
tion are favorite words that pass wit- 
nesses’ lips. Echoes yvumbile from 
abroad as other nations resent im- 
plication that they may be tied up 
with the private business of munitions 
makers. Silk-hatted envoys in Wash- 
ington protest to the State Depart- 
ment, as their nation’s names are 
dragged into the mountainous heap cf 
allegations. 

* 

But on goes the investigations. 
Witnesses come and go. Soon arrive 
the du Ponts, thee brothers and a 
cousin (in center of third photo). 
Their firm rates as the country’s larg- 
est munitions producer. Millions of 
war-time profits are shown. But war 


materials are only a small part of — 


their business, they insist, big money 
coming. from peace time products. 
Lobbying charges are aired, as well 
as an alleged working agreement with 
a big British chemical company. “We 
had much to do with it,” says Irenee 
du Pont, as Senator Nye suggests that 
du Pont powder may have kept. Ger- 
many from winning the World War. 
Louder come the fore.gn reverbera- 
tions, especially as the Committee goes 
into claims that world munitions sales 
are saturated with graft. The Com- 


mittee tries to calm their complaints. 


by hoping publicly that no false im- 
pressions have been created, adding 
that the testimony does not represent 
committee views but merely that of 
witnesses. 

More satisfying to foreign nations 
is the decision to keep some documents 
from piercing eyes of news gatherers. 

Investigating Senators get a close- 
up of tear bombs and a submachine 
gun (fourth photo). Traffic in these 
annoyers and destroyers of humans 
gets an airing. Dr. Enrique Bor- 
denave, Paraguayan minister, com- 
plains that American miiitary equip- 
ment is used by Bolivian troops, fight- 
ing Paraguay in the unextenguishable 
Gran,Chaco dispute below the equator 
(fifth photo). 

A maker of airplane engines netted 
11 million dollars from an initial $1,000 
investment in 1925, the Committee 
hears. A missionary is charged with 
aiding arms sales. Germany is de- 
clared to be building up an air fleet 
secretly with American planes and 
parts, which Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull says is against American policy. 
Joseph C. Green, of the State Depart- 
ment, denies suggesting to munitions 
makers how they might avoid an em- 
bargo (bottom photo). 

The Committee has startling ‘infor- 
mation under its hat, not yet reveaied. 
It wonders about telling name of 
Chinese generals said to have taken 
bribes in connection with munitions 
orders. 

It ponders the fact that Uncle Sam 
has no power to enforce arms embar- 
goes. 

It mulls over plans for some new 
and iron-bound laws and hopes to 
have some recommendations on the 
subject when Congress convenes. 

Three weeks of tesiimony yield 
stacks of evidence, soine startling, 
some not. The Committee decides to 
rest and think it over, and meet again 
in a couple of months. 

J. FRANK BEaTTy. 


Deeper dig 


Lottery Funds For Needy 


9 


‘Legal or Illegal?. . 


New York’s Plan—What the Department 
Of Justice and Supreme Court Said About 
Old Gambling Scheme 


On the theory that the end jus- 


feed its poor on money raised by a 
city-run gambling scheme, 
vided: 

1. That the courts hold its thinly- 
disguised lottery is not a lottery and 
not against the law, and 

2. That public sentiment is not 
shocked to the point of overwhelm- 
ing indignation. 

There is plenty of money around 


tract. Some sixteen million dollars 
went into the last Irish sweepstakes 
from New York alone. Countless 
numbers games, baseball pools, and 
other gambling schemes thrive in 
the metropolitan hide outs and in 
the open. 


FOES SPEAK UP 


Hardly had the city’s Board of 

_ Aldermen and Board of Estimate 

passed lottery bills during the past 

~ week, when opposition began to 
crystallize. 


It would sap the morals of our 
citizens, say church spokesmen. 
Also, it would shake the credit 
standing of the city, they add, as 
well as its municipal pride. 

In reply come references to the 
money now going into private lot- 
teries and that this five-century-old 
plan of raising money. can't be 

' squelched, anyhow. 


' some new turns and a few modern 


pro-. 


tifles the means, New York City will — 


New York that a lottery would at- . 


Of course, New York's scheme has | 


twists. Really, the city would or- 
ganize the Municipal Supplemental 


' Relief Association. Twice a year it 


would name, among its members, 
who pay $2.50 dues, officers who 
would receive fabulous _ salaries 
(winnings). Selection of the lucky 
officers would be made by a draw. 


TRIED IT BEFORE 


It’s not at all new for New York 
to raise money by lottery. Back in 
1790 one was staged to raise £7,500 
to help pay for the city hall to ac- 
commodate Congress. 

New York merely had followed a 
colonial precedent established in 
the Seventeenth Century by Vir- 
ginia, which in turn had copied the 
idea from Europe, where it had 
been tried for a couple of centuries. 

Most famous of American lote 
teries was the Louisiana State lot- 
tery, which lasted almost into the 
Twentieth Century. 


HISTORY OF LOTTERIES 


Something of the history of the 
old lottery system in this country 
is given in a report published by the 
Justice Department in 1883. In 
the report, entitled “The Rise and 
Decline of the Lottery System in the 
United States,” will be found this 
introductory paragraph: 

“A faithful account of the rise, 
progress, and decline of the lottery 
system in the United States would 
furnish a melancholy chapter in 
[Continued on Page 16, Column 1.] 


mid-November will bring its own 
corrective. Mr. Roosevelt will be 
free to act vromptly and unre- 
servedly for a sound currency 
and a balanced budget. 

It is true he will have to devi- 
ate from the paths of the Sin- 
clairs and the LaFoilettes and he 
may be compelled to look to the 
conservative Republicans and 
conservative Democrats for sup- 
port against currency inflation 
and ruinous economic measures 


including some _ proposed by 
over-zealous laborites. 
| But such a situa- 
ROOSEVELT tion is inevitable— 
MUST Mr. Roosevelt must 
CHOOSE choose sooner or 


| later whether he 
wants to allow the business dis- 
integration to go on with its at- 
tendant dangers of increasing 
the number of unemployed or 
whether he will take his stand on 
a system of sound economics. 
When will that crisis come? 
Probably in mid-November as 
plans for a new budget and a 
comprehensive tax system are 
made. Mr. Roosevelt probably 
- will move to cut down the over- 
lapping of federal and state tax- 
ing authorities. A step in this 
direction would be distinctly 
helpful at this time and with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s peculiarly fortunate 
position as the leader of his party 
much may be accomplished. 


The Democratic governors and 


to “play ball” with the President 
in getting a coordinated revenue 
system established which elim- 
inates waste and produces the 
money for the budget. The fed- 
eral government incidentally has 
loaned money’to states and cities 
and should have a redoubled con- 
cern about the collection of local 
revenues to help pay debts. 


legislatures ought to be willing | 


Altogether the 
CAMPAIGN period between 
DISTURBING now and mid-Nov- 
INFLUENCE ~— ember will be a try- 


| ing one. Psycho- 
logically it is difficult to over- 
come because the political cam- 
paign must obviously keep busi- 
ness on the anxious seat. Per- 
haps an adjustment by business 
men to the uncertainties will 
come all the more rapidly if it is 
clearly understood that the Dem- 
.ocrats are going to carry the 
elections with hardly any loss at 
all. In fact, gains in the House 
and Senate would not be at all 
surprising. 7 


The people who are unem- 
ployed will swing the elections 
to the left side. And if at the 
next election the New Deal has — 
not brought about a sound recov- 
ery, the Democrats may be swept 
out of power altogether by some 
new combination of forces. 


The long range political out- 
look is far from secure for any- 
body. The unemployed want jobs 
and while they do not under- 
stand just what is blocking re- 
covery at the moment they still 
have faith in the Democrats. 
There may by 1936 be some clear- 
ly defined notions as to what 
ought to be done. 


The New Deal is still on trial 
and it has sufficient strength to 
win the November elections. 
After that the real test of its ef- 
ficacy must come. And the only 
way Mr. Roosevelt will find 
means of getting men reem- 
ployed will be to remove those 
barriers and obstacles to recov- 
ery which the over-eager reform- 
ers have set up with the best in- 
tentions, perhaps, but with gross 
indifference to what really makes 
employment and commercial ac- 
tivity. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Chief Executive Does Day! 


Gallers and What They Seek 


SOV HAT KIND OF FISH are you 
going to try for?” 

The question, the first directly ad- 
dressed by the pres: to the Presi- 
dent last week (and this was Wed- 
nesday), rose from the heaving 


hoga,” tossing in the waters off 
Newport. 

The President cupped his hands 
and shouted back from the rail of 
the “Nourmahal”: 

“Porgies!” 

He was asked to repeat, and did. 

“Oh,” said Secretary McIntyre, 
who was accompanying the some- 
what seasick scribes on their first 
interview, “I thought you said ‘old 
fogies’.” 

The President, 
grey trousers, and fishing-hat, his 
regulation yachting garb, laughed 
and waved them farewell. A few 
hours later he was on his way back 
to Poughkeepsie, after five days of 
watching the cup races. 

It isn’t strange that coming 
through the salty New England air 
“porgies” might easily become “fo- 
gies,” since most of the Roosevelts 
of. both clans are not so generous 
with their spoken “r’s” as folks 
born farther West, although the 
cheerful “Mac” would have heard 
it that way anyhow, if he saw the 
chance of it’s bounding felicitously 
into print. 


A COLORFUL SEASCAPE 


HE PREVIOUS WEEKEND «the | 


floating White House had slipped 
into a waterscape as gay, as color- 
ful, and as representative of every 
type of sea-craft and sea-lover as 
the President could as a setting 
for his favorite sport. There 
were huge passenger boats, comfort- 
able but ungainly; grim men-of- 


war and bouncing fishing smacks, | 
the tall, black sea-beauty “Corsair,” | 


Mr. Morgan’s floating palace; there 
were sloops and full-rigged schoon- 
ers, cutters and cruisers, and there 


were flags and pennons of every | 


hue, even the little boats brighten- | 
: _ to be placed before the bar of pub- 


ing the waters with a spectroscope 
of vari-colored sails. On shore there 
were gay splashes of uniforms, 
among them swank British Marines 
rines from His Majesty’s Ship 
“Dragon,” with their swagger sticks 
and red-banded hats, as well as our 
own soldiers and sailors and some 
of Canada’s too. 

From early-in the day Saturday 
until seven at night, the “Nourma- 
hal” stood at her place at the course, 
most of the time with the Presi- 
dent at the after rai!l, with eyes 
glued to the binoculars. Rigidly 
if regretfully refusing a!' invications 
ashore or afloat, the President him- 
self entertained. After a_ short 
cruise to Block Island, he received 
aboard the “‘Nourmahal,” the “after- 
guards,” as the officers of the racing 
craft are modestly designated, of 
both the “Endeavour” and the 
“Rainbow.” 

Meanwhile, no news of an official 
nature was made public, but the 
ship and executive offices in New- 
port-and Washington were in close 
and continuous communication. lt 
‘was, learned that the Mediation 
Board would soon be ready with its 
findings on the textile strike, devel- 
opments of which on the Rhode 
Island front the President was re- 
garding with his off eye. 

x* «er 

BRITISH VICTORIES 
MONDAY was an exciting day. The 
British yacht won. It had been 
a day of intermittent rain that 
whipped under the awnings of the 
“Nourmahal’s” decks and drove the 
President from his favorite position 
on the starboard wing of the bridge. 
The waves ran high, and while they 
made little impression on the great 
hull of the Astor yacht they tossed 
the poor correspondents aboard the 
Coast Guard boat “Sequoia” until 
many lost more than their vicarious 

interest in the race. 

The President had with him as 
co-spectators his eldest son, James, 
and Paul Rust, former owner of the 
“Amberjack,” on which the Presi- 
dent had spent his vacation a Sum- 
mer ago. As the “Endeavour” slipped 
across the finish line amidst the fly- 
ing spray there was a moment of 
Silence, then the crew and officers 
of the British cruiser snapped to 
attention in silent applause that 
soon changed to an undisciplined 
cheering as the whole waters: 
turned loose in a pandemonium. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


(TUESDAY the British won again 

and the first official statement 
emanated from the floating White 
House. It was not one of great im- 
port and it might be tossed aside 
as one of the perfunctory amenities 
of a statesman. But to those who 
caught sight of the President as he 
stood with his glasses to his eyes 
until after the race was over and 
the trim and gracefyl craft slipped 
past him, and to those who knew 
his love for ships, it was an 27 
pression of keen gratification and 
no empty tribute: “Never,” he said, 


“have I seen two closer or better | 


sailed races in any cup series.” 

It was an exhilarating day and 
when, again, the seasick newspap?° 
men passed the yacht and th? 
President’s eye caught, the signal 
which was being wigwagged to the 
“Nourmahal” to be transmitted to 
him, he cut the circuit by wig-w-z- 
ging back the answer himself. 


THE NEEDS OF MEN 
\VEDNESDAY CAME and the “need 
of a world of men”—the find- 
ings of the strike mediators would 
be awaiting him at Hyde Park when 
he reached there—his Trade Ad- 


the necessity of a study of America’s 
“flight of capital” abroad, or in less 
high-sounding terms, more infor- 
mation about the estimated 22 bil- 
lion dollars owed to America and 
Americans. 

Then there wad talk of the cre- 
ation of a new Cabinet office—a de- 
partment of transportation, already 
discussed in connection with legis- 
lation to ke submitted to Congress. 


ee And there was relief upon, which 


‘¢ was promised the President would 
speak to the people shortly, over the 
radio. 

And so, after waiting a futile three 
hours for one last glimpse of the 
race, over flat and windless waters, 
the “Nourmahal” steained off for 


a few hours’ pursuit of the afore- 


mentioned “porgies” which had pro- 
vided Mr. McIntyre with a wise- 
crack to season a newsless day. 
Night saw the President ending his 
brief vacation and, it was plain, 
probably the last for many a busy 
moon, 


x* 

THE TEXTILE STRIKE 

HEN THE LAST goodbyes were 

said next morning at the rail of 
the Nourmahal,” and “Rabbit,” the 
Daschschund had wagged its last 
long and friendly wag, the President 
was on land again and soon facing 
the gates of his mother’s home. 
And facing, incidentally, his first 
big problem, neatly timed to his ar- 
rival. The genial Governor Winant, 
of New Hhampshire, who with his 
colleagues had been laboring over 
their report on the textile strike, 
had reported ready to discuss the 
document. Meanwhile newspaper 
men, cotton men, labor leaders anx- 
iously waited for a look at the sum, 
mary of the case which was soon 


lic opinion. 

With Governor Winant was Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins. They came 
early. They stopped for Junch. 
They labored late into the after- 


noon and left cheerful and optimis-~ 


tic, with the Presidential endorse- 
ment. 

Would the report offer the bass 
of a settlement? 

“Personally, I think so,” answered 
the smiling Governor. Miss Pcr- 
kins, more reserved, did not con- 
ceal her satisfaction, praised vthe 
report, but would not discuss it. 

Not until Thursday evening was 
the report released to the press 
What would the reaction be? Are} - 
resentative of the Cotton Textile 
Institute in New York was sent to 
Washington. He hired an office, in- 
stalled a private wire which was 
busy sending its confidential mes- 
sages back and forth by the time 
the country had learned that the 
Board urged the strikers to retu:n 
to their jobs and the employers io 
give them their places. 


HOPES FOR PEACE 


FRIDAY MORNING shortly after 

the morning papers had printe2 
the report, the President spoke: “I 
want to express the very sincere 
hope,” he said, “that all employs 
now out on strike will return to 
work and that all textile manufac- 
turers will take back employes wi'h- 
out distinction.” He said more, buf 
that sentence was enough to stir 
the confident hope that the armis- 
tice, if not peace, was assured on 
the already bloody fields of mill 
yard and street corner. 

On Friday’s agenda only one of- 
ficial call was noted. Clark Howell, 
the energetic Atlanta newspaper 
publisher, head of the investigation 
to end investigation in the field of 
aviation, called to make his report. 
With him were other members of the 
Commission who had _ conducted 
their studies in this country while 
the Chairman was traveling the air 
roads and reviewing policies abroad 
and who were ready to submii a 
program of legislation dealing with 
the whole broad policy of Ameri- 
can aviation for the consideration 
of the next Congress. 

When the air-minded men had 
gone, the Roosevelt household laid 
aside its work to celebrate the birth- 
day of its eldest member, Mrs 
Sarah Roosevelt, the President’s 
mother, just 80. Two of his sons, 
Franklin, Jr., and. Elliott, whose 
natal days are near enough to make 
a triplicate festivity justifiable, cel- 
ebrating their 20th and 24th birth- 
days, respectively, shared the hon- 
ors of the day. a 

x * 


RELIEF CONFERENCE 


\WHEN THE LAST CANDLE was 

blown out and the youngest 
member of the clan was in bed af- 
fairs of state introduced. Harry 
Hopkins, Relief Administrator, ar- 
rived. 

The next morning the conference 
on relief began with Mayor La 
Guardia and seven other members 
of the executive committee of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
attending. Problem Number 1, the 
strike was all but settled, ‘problem 
Number 2, feeding and housing 
America’s needy was on the boards. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


Realty B es: Probe 
| Tree-belt Project | | 


| Strikes a Snag—— Some of the biggest names in the 


‘real estate business will be brought 
President Over-Ruled By The into the hearing to start Sept. 25 be- 


By Congress to Begin How Police Tracked Down 
Lindbergh Suspect 


Comptroller General On | fore a special House committee which 
Allotment of Funds is ready to investigate oroken realty 
bubbles. 


ONGRESS will have to decide Billions of dollars have been lost 


Map Kept of Localities Where Ransom Money Turned | 
Up—Serial Numbers All Checked | 


‘ whether the Plains States are to in real estate bonds, the investigators} When the police arrested Bruno 
have a gigantic forest shelter belt,)say, and the stories behind these;Richard Hauptman, German paroled 
costing $75,000,000 and reaching from/|losses will be aired for -public en- Convict, in New York City, Sept. 20, 
the Canadian border to the Texas lightment. The hearings, to be hela: 2S ® She 


naping-murder case, i | 
Panhandle. in New York, are preliminary to more of a 


President Roosevelt's own plan for extended ones scheduled for later per- the serial numbers of the bills that. 
alleviating future drought conditions| formance. ‘had been paid over fruitlessly as ran- 
in the West and checking soil erosion 3 “som money. 
from windstorms has been halted, for | affeced by the ruling is that Congress vy ere many business places, 
the present at least, by a ruling of}will readily authorize use of the 
Comptroller General McCarl, forbid-| money. graphed copies of the serial numbers 
ding the use of $15,000,000 allotted out; Those involved in carrying out the'of all these $5, $10, and $20 bills. 
of the emergency drought appropria- project explain that all preliminary The ransom was paid on April 2, 1932, 
tion to start work on the tree shelter.| VOTX as not been halted. Mr. McCarl cver the fence at lonely Woodlawn | 

| has consented to the use of $1,000,000 Cemetery, in the Bronx, New York. 

The ruling was made on the ground! +, 

of the amount allotted for preliminary! Soon afterward the ransom bills re- 
that the proposed expenditure from work such as the establishing of for- gan to appear. They were passed to 
the $525,000,000 fund for emergency;est nurseries, and the setting up of cigar stores, drug stores, gasoline 
relief in the drought area cannot be} 4n administrative and scientific Or- stations and other places, mostly in 
regarded as a direct and immediate Sanization for the project. large denominations in payment for 
relief measure. ' The ruling is the first instance in’ small purchases, 

The expressed belief of officials of which the Comptroller General has 
the Forest Service and other Depart-| come into direct conflict with the had been passed and showed up at 
ment of Agriculture officials who are! President over public expenditures. banks where they were detected with | 


resulting investigations. Approxi-. 
mately $5,000 of them altogether got 
into circulation. Some of those asked 
how they got them said they were 
handed them by a man of Teutonic 


appearance. Ransom notes also con-. 


tained German expressions, such as 
“gute” for, good. | 

The police dragnet, with notice of 
these serial numbers was extended. 
Not only was close watch kept in New. 
York and New Jersey but also in cities 
having large German and Scandi- 
navian population, like Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, and Minneapolis. 

In New York City, police headquar- 
ters kept a map, and every time a 


Lindbergh ransom bill turned up the. 
place where it was passed was marked | 


on the map. By connecting all these 


points on the map, the police authori-— 


ties found several lines intersected at 


one point and so they figured that 
By April, 1933, twenty-nine of them! their quarry was living in that vi- 


cinity. 
The break came when a ten dollar 


President Going On Air 
With Talk to the Public 


NOTHER of President Roose- 

velt’s radio adresses will be made 
to the country within the next few 
weeks, it was announced at the 
Summer White House on Sept. 22. 

No date has been set for the 
speech, but it was indicated that it 
would review the general situation. 


gold certificate was passed at a gasoe 
line station in the Bronx. The station 
employes noticed the 
them was a gold certificate. All gold 


money had been ordered into the 


Treasury by the President’s executive 
order back in April, 1933. 

The gas station employes asked the 
customer about the gold bill. He an« 
swered it was “all right” and flippante 
ly suggested he had other similar bills, 
The gas man marked the customer’s 
automobile tag number on the bill and 
took the bill to a bank where it was 
iedntified as a ransom Dill. 

With the tag number written on the 
bill as a guide, police traced it to the 
Hauptman home and arrested him as 
he was driving away from his home. 
They say they found a Lindbergh bill 
on him and upwards of $13,000 cached 
in his garage. Now plans are proe- 
‘ceeding for the trial in New Jersey. 


... Let’s save 


our appetites for 


THE TAVERN CAR 


poh 


UITE RIGHT, GENTLEMEN. There’s a man-size 

dinner waiting for you for as little as seventy- 
five cents, and the food on.\Chesapeake and Qhio is 
something to write home about, And he-men though | 
you are, you needn’t be ashamed of your taste for 
really beautiful surroundings—fine china— spotless 
cleanliness. Far from being considered a necessary 


evil, dining cars on Chesapeake and Ohio are another 


opportunity for making your trip a genuine pleasure. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


APEKKE«ad()HIO 


(HES 
Oripinall Predecessor Company Founded. ty George Washinglon in 1785 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Insist upon it! 
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High Spots. 
Of a Week 


MUNITIONS INQUIRY, 
YACHT RACES, AND 
THE STRIKE 


66 E La FOLLETTIAN third party 


party doesn’t look like a healthy 


child,” contends the New York 
Times (Dem.). “Whether the Sen- 
ator manages to succeed himself or 
not, the Wisconsin Democrats are 
through with him. They are now 
in business for themselves.” 

This observation from metropoli- 
tan Democracy, directed toward one 
of the strongholds of bipartisan 
politics of the institutional sort, lays 
before observers one of the impor- 
tant events of the week, a piece of 
unique political news, which may 
outrank in popular importance most 
of the other odd things in a period 
of successive irregularities of a surg- 
ing national life. 

From a Republican source, the 
Boston Transcript, comes this simi- 
larly striking analysis of a thing 
which has its proper place as evi- 
dence of the current pulse of the 
nation. 

“President Roosevelt's hope that 
a Progressive-Democratic coalRion 
might be elected in Wisconsin, and 
LaFollette easily re-elected, is 
dashed by the sudden independence 
of the Democrats of the Badger 
State, neither faction of whom 
turned to LaFollette, whose new 
party candidates ran third in the 
primaries.” 

Flowers for “Young Bob” 

The friendly Roanoke Times, ex- 
ponent of Democracy, offers this af- 
fectionate token for the fighting 
young Bob of the Middle West:” 
~ “Young Bob La Follette, conceded 
to be one of the ablest as he is 


-one of the youngest members of the 


Senate, is fighting for his political 
life sure enough. And his brother 
Phil’s attempt to regain the Gov- 
evrnorship which he lost two years 
ago becomes an uphill fight, with 
the chances against him.” 

Devoid of sensationalism almost 
to the end, the week winds up with 
a dramatic burst of grim but burn- 
ing editorial fervor over the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping case. 

_ The newspapers, sharing the in- 


_ @ignation of the whole American 


public over the brutal crime that 


brought devastation into the home 


of a national hero, pour out their 
appreciation of the skill with which 
the suspect in the case was made 


prisoner and compelled to show his 


“relationship to the money of the 
_ parents of the kidnaped child. 


Taking a place parallel to the 
outpouring of human sentiment is 
connection with a great crime is 


the intense interest in morality of | 


the international type. Peaceful 
America looks across two oceans andj 
views with alarm the desire of na- 
tions in other corners of the world 
to achieve the largest possible use 
of weapons of war, at a time when 
America itself is in the position of 
having supplied the warlike nations 
of Europe with some of these wea- 
pons that it has sought with the aid 
of foreign statesmen to reduce in 
bulk. 
Guns vs. Human, Lives 

On the character of the trade in 
arms, the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune remarks: 

“The selling of guns and powder 
to Germany, in the belief that such 
sales would stimulate similar busi- 
ness in France, is presented as 
purely a commercial venture, con- 
ceived only as a means to trade, 
much as a plan to boom automobiles 
might be backed by one of the big 
oil companies. The record to date 
contains little to indicate-that any 
thought was taken for the lives 
such business might cost, for the 
destruction and ruin and heart- 
ache which Europe or the world 
might suffer is such ventures were 
pressed to their logical conclusion.” 

Across the Pacific the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch finds a text for an- 
alysis of mental attitudes, in the 
‘action of the American Navy, as it 
prepares for maneuvers in the Pa- 
cific: 

“To lovers of peace the decision 
to play at war in a section where 
war is always an eventual possibility 
will appear unwise. It is sure to 
arouse the anger of the Japanese 
and supply their jingos with fresh 
ammunition. 

“However, with all the publicizing 
of sentiments exchanged between 
Tokio and Washington, the belief 


. prevails that many conversations 


_ have proceeded in private. Wash- 
.ington may have better reasons for 


continuing with its maneuvers, ac- 
cording to plan’ than now is ap- 


parent.” 


Fine showing of the British yacht 
in the America’s Cup race is a mat- 


. ter which arouses the enthusiasm 


_of all Americans, who thought well 


enough of Sir Thomas Lipton to 
give him the supreme tribute to a 
sportsman, when he was a con- 
tender, and their congratulations 
are extended to his successor, when 
he comes to meet our own fine 
‘yachting selection in a _ contest 
which is none the less hard-fought 


* in the face of good will between the 
Nations. 
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O Coee- 
THIS 1S THE 


NATION PAYS ITS TRIBUTE 
TO LINDBERGH CASE POLICE 


Forces of Justice ‘Have Kept Faith’ and Proved Their 
Efficiency, Press Believes 


REMEMBERING that certain fa- 
mous officers of the law “al- | 
ways get their man,” the skilled 
trackers of crime who represented 
the United States Government on 
the Lindbergh kidnaping trail have 
performed with the brilliancy that 
stirs the editorial pens of the coun- 
try. The fact that they made good , 
in the search for clues brings its 
own tribute. The utter depravity of 
the perpetrators of the kidnaping 
is a subject for strongest comment. 
At the same time the country is 
warned that, with great provoca- 
tion for the mob spirit, the public 
should retain its self-control, while 
it is especially commanded that all 
Americans should form their judg- | 
ment of the cause of the tragedy, | 
even though he may be an alien in 
the United States. 


“The finding of $13,750 of the 
$50,000 ransom money,” proclaims 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, “is ob- 
viously by far the most important 
incident to date,” and that paper | 
further comments on the case: | 
“Whether it will lead to the actual 
kidnapers, or disclose that those 
who got the $50,000 were ‘chiselers,’ 
it is of major significance as the 
first definite evidence in the case. 


Arrest Reassuring 

“The arrest is reassuring as evi- 
dence of the relentless search the 
Federal and other officers have been 
keepiug up in this case that is not 
only of national, but of interna- 
tional interest. 

“Much has been said of other out- 
laws, such as Dillinger and ‘Baby 
Face’ Nelson, aS No. 1 public ene- 
mies, but in the back of the public 
mind and undoubtedly also in the 
minds of the Department of Justice 
and the officers of New Jedsey and 


several other States, the supreme 
criminal title has been reserved for 
the kidnapers and murderers of the 
Lindbergh baby. 

“It will be a crowning accom- 
plishment, indeed for the law when 
the criminals in the Lindbergh case 
are brought to justice.” 

“When in May, 1932, the body of 
_ the slain child was.found,” says the 
_ Richmond Times-Dispaich, “this 
newspaper said editorially: ‘The 
kidnapers must be found; the kid- 
napers must pay with their own 
lives, if America is to hold up her 
head. This challenge to law and 
order demands nothing less.” 


Kept the Faith 


Jersey State police, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and 
all other officials engaged in the 
chase pledged themselves to pursue 
it relentlessly. Apparently they 
have kept the faith. 


kidnapers are taken into custody, 
let the courts do their part. 

“In this outrageous case, which 
has stirred the Natidn as never in 
the past, America demands its 
pound of flesh!” 

“The crime of kidnapping and 
murder,” explains the Washington 
Evening Star, “was committed in 
New Jersey. The taking of the ran- 
som money, for which Hauptm::nn 
is now held, occurred in New York 
If the two crimes were commititd 
by the same person the graver 
charge will prevail, but until there 
is evidence of the participation of 
the man now held in that crime he 


sought to gain from it by ghoulish 
enterprise.” 


PRESS FOR THE MOST PART 
FAVORS FUTURE CROP CONTROL 


Proposals by the Féderal Govern- 
ment that the farmers be permitted 
to vote as to the continuance next 
year of the policy of curtailment cf 
crops are reviewed in the newspapers 
with the editorials reflecting the senti- 
ment in these proportions: In favor 
of existing reducticn plan, 80 per 
cent; favorable to modification, 20 per 
cent. 


Careful Watch on Program 
“A drought cannot be expected 
every year,” is the reply of those edi- 
tors who have studied the atitude of 


the farm population as to the pro- 
posed referendum on curtailment in 
1935. 


The feeling as voiced by the large 
proportion is that the corn-hog con-. 
trol program needs to be carefully 
watched to avoid a return to the) 
evils that have been found in the pe- 
riods of uncontrolled production. 


“The numbers of hogs and cattle,” 
says the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), 
“have been materially reduced. Pre- 
vailing high prices for feed, due 
largely to the drought, are a tempta- 
tion to increase acreage of those 
crops: With livestock population 
down, even a normal amount of feed 
would be too much, the surplus con- 
dition would repeat itself, and a new 
setback in farm recovery would fol- 
low. Of course, if it happens that 
there is another crop failure next 
year, there is no need to worry about 
the number of acres. But no one 
Can promise and deliver weather to 
order, and meanwhile it is necessary 
{to make a decision. Perhaps the 


should have been done last Spring 
also can tell what should be done next 
Spring. At least those who expect to 
be virulent critics if anything goes 


wrong should be required to go on 
record now.” 


Reviewing the Middle West confer- 
ence at which 100 representatives of 
State farm bureaus, corn-hog pro- 
duction-control associations and ag- 


resented, the Nashville Banner (Ind.) 
finds it significant that Government 
representatives “were surprised when 
the farmers favored a continuance 
of hog production control.” 
Banner reports as to the consensus: 


gathering recommended a continu- 
ation of the corn-hog production 
limitation, with modifications permit- 
ting farmers to produce 87.5 per cent 
of their 1932-1933 hog average instead 
of 75 per cent, as present. Some 
present are reported to, have favored 
eliminating Benefit payments, but it 
was agreed that such payments should 
be continued for the practical opera- 
tion of the plan. Some lowering ol 
the benefit payments was recom- 
mended as well as some modifications 
of the corn-growing restrictions.” 


Election Brings Verdict 


The Omaha World-Herald (Dem.) 
thinks that “the verdict of the No- 


ers’ answer,” while the Boise (Idaho) 
Capital News (Ind.) feels that the 
taking of the referenda among the 


“The White House, the Governor | 
of New Jersey, the head ofthe New © 


must be treated merely as one who | 


critics who know now just what. 


ricultural extension schools were rep-- 


The 


“A committee report adopted by the 


vember election wiil carry the farm-. 


Bank Credit; 
See-saw Policy 


UNCERTAIN POLICIES AS 
A CHECK ON LOANS 
ARE CRITICIZED 


A poor credit situation exists for 
which blame attaches to the banks, 
according to 40 per cent of the press. 
The banks are doing all that is human- 
ly possible to give credit, it is asserted 
by 60 per cent of the newspapers. 

Defenders of the banks show that 
bank loans have increased substanti- 
ally, but that some difficulty has been 
found because of the rigid rules main- 
tained by examiners, and uncertainty 
created by Government policies which 
is responsible for limiting the number 
of borrowers. 


FAST AND LOOSE POLICIES 


loans. 


the family.” 
vice: 


the expected Fall pick-up.” 
FINANCING DIFFICULTIES 


place: 


finance recovery?” 


BUSINESS AND SPECULATION 


(Dem.) states: 


their Federal Reserve banks. 


not necessarily for manufacturing. 


“This great one-week increase in 
loans other than those on securities is 
all the more significant because in- 
creases, although much smaller, had 
been shown in each of the preceding 
On September 5, the re- 
\porting banks had outstanding $230,- 
000,000 more in such loans than on 
‘July 18, and only $121,000,000 less than 


six, weeks. 


year ago. 


| “These loans had begun to decline 
in amount last November, and the de- 
icline had continued rather steadily 


‘until the latter part of July, 1934.” 
NORMAL BANKING METHODS 


Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.) 


“A paradox” is found by some of the 
newspapers of the country in the fact 
that, while the Government has been 
demanding increased bank loans to 
aid recovery, the agents of the Gov- 
ernment, the examiners, have been 
applying rigid rules, that curtailed 


This is called by the« Detroit News 
(Ind.) “a case of chilblains right in 
The News offers the ad- 


“There are excellent grounds for 
hoping that President Roosevelt’s de- 
mand on national bank examiners to 
apply a ‘rule of reason’ in passing on 
bank loans will contribute markedly 
toward speeding recovery. This cer- 
tainly will be the case if the Presi- 
dent is right in his belief, now shared 
by many others, that the attitude of 
the examiners has been the key log 
in the jam that has been slowing up 


In reviewing the conditions the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) suggests 
that “the notion on the part of the 
Administration and its spokesmen 
that the bankers are not cooperafing 
to bring about recovery is one that 
dies hard,” and that paper makes the 
further comment as to what is taking 


“For good or evil, the Government, 
under the administration of the New | 
Deal, has chosen to enter actively into 
the business of financing recovery. 
But some one, obviously, has to finance 
the Government; and that some one, 
| as the bond market has demonstrated 

twice in connection with conversion 
operations, is not the private investor. 

The task, therefore, has fallen on 
the banks, which have been gorged 
_during the last few months with the 
short-term paper of the Treasury. 
How is it possible to say, with the 
banks lending $15,000,000,000 to the 
Government at the present time, that 


“Now, if the actual kidnaper or 


Observing that “President Roose- 
velt’s move to liberalize .bank loans 
comes at a moment when there is a 
decided improvement in this situa- 
tion,” the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 


“For the week ending September 5, 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system in 91 leading cities had $114,- 
000,000 more in outstanding loans, 
other than those on securities, than 
in the preceding week. These banks 
‘had $216,000,000 less in reserves with 


“The loans on securities, which de- 
creased $36,000,000 during the week, 
| are supposed to be primarily for specu- 
lation, and the other loans to be pri- 
marily for business purposes, although 


As to normal bank policies, more em- 
phatic statements are of the type of 
that by the Lowell Courier-Citizen 

_(Rep.) that “the banks are not willing 
_to play fast and loose with other peo- 
ple’s money”; that “Washington has 
'put forward mistakes under the name 
of experiments,” and that of the Fort 
that 
“the steady increase in bank credit re- 
corded over the last seven weeks can- 
not be regarded except as a good sign.” 


The Lottery: 
| | New Source 


|| Of Relief? 


| 


| 
: 


NEW YORK CITY PLAN 
GETS 50-50 CHANCE 
FROM PRESS 


Back from the grave, the lottery 
seeks a respectable place in the relief 
program of New York City, with a 
50-50 attitude on the part of the 
American press. One half of the 
comment assumes general popularity 
for the device, wnile an equal propor- 
tion of the press finds legal and moral 
force in the opposition. 


HARD HURDLES AHEAD 

New York City’s lottery proposal 
faces some hard hurdles before it can 
be established, but it has the indorse- 
ment of Mayor LaGuardia and an 
Aldermanic committee. It is pre- 
dicted that, if it is successful, other 


cities may follow suit, while there are 
suggestions of a national enterprise 
of this class. 


“How many other American com- 
munities will likewise return to what 
has heretofore been widely regardea 
as the benighted past?” asks the 


Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), with recog- 
nition that “the burden of taxation, 


The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (Rep.) 
advises: 

“If the Government wants to make 
a worth while check, it should exam- 
ine the possible credit risks. It will 
learn, among other things, that the 
credit rating of an institution is not 
improved when the Government oper- 
ates in direct competition to that in- 
stitution. 

“The bonds of some companies, for | 


price because the Government is es- | 
tablishing a competing business. An- 
other reason is the abnormal volume 
of taxes being levied now or promised 


for normal times, is in accord with 


pressed views on character credit.” 


example, have slipped substantially in| 


ment with the criticism of bank ex- 
amination methods by President Law, 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
to the effeet that in passing on the 
acceptability of loans the examiners 
too stringently apply rules formulated 


in the future.” | 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin | | 
(Rep.) points to “Presidential agree-| pable of formulation in such way as amount that the traffic will bear are 


made the heavier by the depression, 
has caused men eagerly to seek new 
sources of revenue.” 


The Evening Bulletin argues: COURT FEST PREDICTED 


“To the extent that rule-of-thumb “A court test seems inevitable,” ac- 
judgment on the validity of loans in- cording to the Bergen (N. J.) Evening 
terferes with proper and reasonable Record (Ind.), recording the fact that 
extension of credit corrective measures | the lottery will be conducted through 
are in order. That resort to these: Memberships in an association, with 
should be left to the individual judg- | election of officers by lot as the means 
fent of the examiner is, however, Of distributing the funds. That pa- 
hardly tenable. | _per charges, however, that it is “an 

“If bank examination rules are attempt to circumvent a law which 
more strict than is necessary to serve Prohibits lotteries.” The Record and 
the purpose of preventing manage- | the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era (Ind.) 
ment from making unsound loans they believe that the lottery will prevail 
should be modified. The ‘rule of rea- Over the opposition. 
son’ now advocated ought to be ca-|! Figures showing estimates as to the 


the Administration’s previously ex- 


rot to enlarge dangerously the ex- published in the New York Sun (Ind.), 
aminer’s discretion. | with the advice that, after the man- 

“The purpose of bank examination ner of the Irish sweepstakes, the city 
is still to give the depositor assurance | “must sell 11,000,000 tickets to realize 
that his funds are not being employed | $12,000,000 as its share of the pro- 
in risky operations.” ceeds.” : 


of the perplexing production 


ings for 


| tion.” 


farmers as to policy is “a wise move.” 


Opposition to the curtailment policy 
is voiced by the Indianapolis News 
(Rep.) in the statement as to meet- 
preliminary discussion: 
“Naturally, the men who preside over 
these meetings and others who ex- 
plain the situation, are influenced by 
the thought that their connection 
with the Federal pay roll may end if 
the limitation of corn and hogs ends. 
The farmers are told that they may 
do as they please, but at the meet- 
ings only one side of the story is pre- 
sented, and it strongly favors limita- 


GENERAL 


@ It is a new thing for a steel company to step out 
of its established character and help fabricators, 
manufacturers,-builders and engineers to solve some 


problems of today. @ But Republic has had the 
courage to turn its back on tradition—and to lead 
an old industry into new fields and new markets. - 
® Demands today are different. 
them. Manufacturers are asking for special steels 


REPUBLIC ST 


Republic’s tremendous resources and modern production facilities, vitalized by a spirit of service and progress, are bringing 
far-reaching benefits both te industry aud to the public at large 


LEADING AN OLD INDUSTRY INTO NEW MARKETS 


for special purposes. Republic is making them. 
New steels produced by Republic—and unknown 
to industry a few years ago—are being used 
for scores of new products. © Enduro, Republic's 
perfected stainless steel, Toncan, Republic's rust- 
resisting iron, Agathon and other famous Republic 
alloys—all are playing an important role in America’s 
industrial development. ® We are moving forward. 
Progress is in the saddle. Republic does its part. 


EEL CORPORATION 


and merchandising 


Republic is meeting 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS * TONCAN IRON ¢ 


STAINLESS STEEL © PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS BARS AND SHAPES ¢ HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP 


PLATES ¢ HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS © TIN PLATE © WNUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS © DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 
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HOW NATIONS ARE 


Over Half Show Trade Improvement; 


Largest Gains Registered by North 


American 


Continent 


[Continued 


balance is growing. In some fields 
o1 production, however, there was a slight 
increase. There has been steady progress 
in establishing the legislative structure for 
the individual guilds. A public works pro- 
gram has been carried out as well as a 
“battle of the grain,” a campaign to make 
the nation independent of outside grain 
resources. Exchange restrictions hedge 
about the gold standard. 
BELGIUM.—Prevailing depression. 
Prices are low, and foreign trade is 
dwindling. The Government has just an- 
nounced the first steps in its program to 
maintain economic stability, increase em- 
ployment, and strengthen credit. Out- 
standing short-term obligations may be 
converted into long-term loans through 
the facilities of a semi-official institution 
for the provision of credit to industry. 
There is to be downward revision of cer- 
tain taxes, and reform in the banking 
structure. Plans of the Government to 
regulate the coal industry will probably 
be submitted to Parliament in November. 
The gold standard has been maintained. 


DUTCH IMPROVEMENT 


NETHERLANDS.—Industry and trade 
are stronger. An attempt to right the 
trade balance has been made through the 
application of quotas and other import 
controls. A “crisis tax” has been placed 
on edible oils for the benefit of agricul- 
ture. “Field Crop Central” regulates 
trade, transportation, and processing of 
certain agricultural products. Pig and 
cattle reduction schemes have been 
worked out. The Government Jas ex- 
tended aid to the starch industry, and 
supports the financing of raw-materials 
by the diamond cutters. A public works 
program has been launched. Efforts are 
being made to divide burden of unemploy- 
ment relief more equitably between the 
central government and the municipali- 
ties. The Netherlands is still on the gold 
standard. 

SPAIN.—There is scarcely any percepti- 
ble change. A degree of political uncer- 
tainty curbs any upswing in business con- 
fidence. Gains are about evenly balanced 
against losses, although the adverse trade 
balance is larger. The Government has 
granted an extraordinary credit to aid 
coal industry. Railroad companies have 
been allowed to establish and operate 
highway transport lines in specified cases 
to check competition. Credits have also 
been extended to the naval stores syndi- 
cate, the jute interests, and the rice fed- 
eration. Laws have been passed to regu- 
late wheat trade and its prices. A com- 
prehensive wheat loan system has been 
provided to operate through the banks. 
The gold standard has not been legally 
established since the World War. 

PORTUGAL.—Improvement being 
displayed. Unemployment has been re- 
duced by building contruction and road 
repair. The gold standard was suspended 
in 1931. There is exchange control. 


SWISS STEADINESS 


SWITZERLAND.—There is very little 
change. Foreign trade is unsatisfactory 
with some depression in agriculture. The 
Government maintains the currency on a 
gold basis. ; 

SWEDEN.—Satisfactory progress 1s be- 
ing made with the industrial index still 
rising, and conditions of agriculture good. 
Unemployment is dropping. Government 
aid extended to agriculture from fund ac- 
cumulated through taxation. An unem- 
ployment insurance plan has been set up. 
Large appropriations have been made for 
public works. A Credit Institute has been 
established for granting long and short 
term loans to Swedish industry. The 
Riksbank controls the internal value of 
the crown by an indirect control of prices 
through credit expansion or contraction 
by changes in the dircount rate, and the 
regulation of the exchange rate by opera- 
The gold 
standard was suspended in 1931. 

DENMARK. — Some improvement is 
noted. The serious unemployment situa- 
tion is being relieved by financially sup- 
ported business activity, the exemption 
from taxation of certain types of build- 
ing, aid for agriculture, and a_ public 
works program. The gold standard was 
suspended in 1931. There is exchange 
control. 


NORWAY OUTLOOK BETTER 

NORWAY.—A brighter outlook is mani- 
fest. Laws have been passed designed to 
stabilize conditions in the whaling indus- 
try. The gold standard was suspended in 
1931. 

FINLAND.—This country is in the 
“definitely better” class. Prices of foot- 
wear have not increased with increased 
demand because of an agreement between 
the Government and producers renewed 
each year since 1931 when high protective 
duties were placed on shoe imports. The 
gold standard was suspended in 1931. 

ESTONIA.—Gains are being registered. 
especially in the lumber industry. Five- 
year plan of economic rehabilitation be- 
gun with passage of laws for export con- 
trol, regulation of conditfons in the do- 
mestic dairying industry, and new forms 
of income and turn-over taxes. The 
country went off gold in 1933. 

LATVIA.—There is no _ appreciable 
change. A Foreign Exchange Control 
Conimission is in operation, but the coun- 
try is officially on the gold standard. 

LITHUANIA.—Although there has been 

@ little pick-up in trade and government 
revenues, other adverse conditions tend 
abput to balance these gains. The cur- 
rency is still on the gold basis. 
' POLAND.—There is some declining 
trend in industrial production indexes, 
but they are still well above those for last 
year. The Bank of Poland has provided 
special credits for grain mortgage credits, 
and for small farmers. Also there have 
been grain intervention purchases to 
maintain the price level. There has also 
been established a 5-year land reform 
plan to stress allotment in face of a great 
increase in the agricultural population. 
The gold standard is maintained. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—There seems to 
be a general improvement in outlook. The 
parliament has given the Government ab- 
solute power to pass legislation by de- 
crees during the economic crisis, except 
matters of national currency. The Gov- 


esnment has established a tobacco and) 


grain monopoly to improve the prices. A 
Rediscount Institute has been established 
as an adjunct to the Bank of Issue, to re- 
discount Government and other first-class 
securities for commercial banks. The 
crown was devalued 20 per cent in 1934. 
AUSTRIA.—Despite the uncertain po- 
litical situation, there is a slightly upward 
trend in industry and commerce. Fusion 
of the three largest banks has aided the 
financial situatign somewhat. A public 
works program has aided employment. 
The currency was devalued in 1931, and 


from Page 1} 
the gold standard was abandoned in 1933. 
There is exchange control. 

HUNGARY~,~—An improvement has been 
reported witR rising agricultural prices, 
higher industrial production, more active 
foreign trade, and lower unemployment. 
Special aid extended to agriculture. The 
gold basis is maintained with foreign ex- 
change control. 

ROUMANIA.—Although there is a very 
slight upturn in certain dominating in- 
dustries, foreign trade is bad. The coun- 
try is still on the gold standard with for- 
eign exchange control. 

GREECE.—Economic conditions are on 
the upgrade, with, however, some set- 
backs in trade. Exchange restrictions are 
in effect. The gold standard was aban- 
doned in 1932. 

BULGARIA.—A slight shrinkage in eco- 
nomic activity is reported. Bulgaria is 
maintaining the gold standard through 
exchange restrictions. 

ARABIA.—Aden is the center of more 
active commerce. Credit is also easier. 

YUGOSLAVIA.—Advances have been 
counter-balanced by trade reverses. Ex- 
change control is in operation. The 
country is on the gold standard. 

TURKEY.—There has been no percept- 
ible change in conditions recently. New 
and increased taxes have been imposed. 
The gold standard has not been estab- 
lished here since the war. There is of- 
ficial foreign exchange control. 

PERSIA.—Gains and losses about even- 
ly balanced. The government has estab- 
|lished a foreign trade momopoly at equal- 
izing imports and exports. The silver 
Standard was maintained until 1932 when 
g gold parity was legally adopted. 

PALESTINE.—Improvement being 
noted. The gold standard was officially 
suspended in 1931. 


CANADA PROGRESSES 


CANADA.—Industrial, agricultural, and 
trade activity are favorable. An extensive 
public works program is in progress. A 
central bank has been established. The 
Companies Act, which comes into force 
‘Oct. 1, is intended to afford greater se- 
curity to investors, shareholders, and 
creditors. The National Products Masket- 
ing Act provides for cooperation in con- 
trolling marketing of natural products 
and the control by license of exports. The 
Dominion Government has tried to bol- 
ster grain prices by buying activities. The 
gold standard was suspended in 1931. 

ALASKA.—There is some ddvance in 
the not*too bad conditions in this penin- 
sula. Extension of FERA, CCC, and PWA 
activities of the New Deal have been made 
to this section. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Economic  condi- 
tions are displaying a brighter aspect. 
- MEXICO.—Encouraging strides are be- 
ing taken toward complete recovery. A 
6-year plan of public works. social recon- 
“struction, economic and political nation- 
alism has been launched. There is little 
participation in business and industry, 
but a large measure of control is exer- 
cised through credit operators, and 
through the special powers of the execu- 
tive in connection with: tax and custom 
duties. Agricultural producers have been 
‘organized into cooperatives, and minimum 
wages have been established in agricul- 
tural zones. The gold standard was sus- 
pended in 1931. 

CUBA.—Gains are being about equalled 
by economic losses. A trade agreement 
with the United States is designed to bet- 
ter sugar conditions. A labor law reduces 
the employment of foreigners. The mone- 


tary system is based on the dollar. 


ernor 
vantage of Federal relief measures or 
agencies. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — Brighter 
economic activities are in prospect. The 
|establishment of the tobacco monopoly 
‘idea has stimulated activity. 


for business is growing more unfavorable. 
_As a result of business decline in France, 
the principal market for sugar, rum, and 
bananas is curtailed. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Full recov- 
ery is reported in Jamaica, with conditions 
in Trinidad favorable. Increase in the 
prices of dry goods and other commodities 
is attributed to the exclusion of cheap 
Japanese goods. 

EL SALVADOR.—Minor gains have 
brightened the business outlook. Various 
relief measures have been instituted. The 
country went off gold in 1931. 

PANAMA.—Gains have been little more 
than sustained. Aid has been extended to 
merchants catering to the tourist class. 
The American dollar is the basis of the 
dollar. 


COFFEE—RECOVERY INDEX 
COSTA RICA.—Confidence is enkindled 


PUERTO RICO.—There is a brighter | 
business outlook in the Island. The Gov- 
has been authorized to take ad-, 


FRENCH WEST INDIES.—The outlook | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


by the prospect of a good coffee crop. 


Various relief measures have been insti- 
,tuted from time to time. The gold 


‘standard has not been established here) 


‘since the war. The currency was depre- 
Aiated in relation to gold in 1932, and an 
exchange control set up. 


HONDURAS.—Unfavorable factors are 


counteracted by relatively high employ- 
ment due to building activities. The coun- 
try is on the dollar exchange standard. 
GUATEMALA.—There is a degree of 
uncertainty owing to doubtful coffee mar- 
kets. Construction work is slow, but there 
is some confidence in business. The cur- 
rency was depreciated in 1933. 
| COLUMBIA.—Agriculture is ‘improved, 
,and the outlook for business is improved 
'in several respects. The eight-hour work- 
_ing day has been established in industry 
by governmental decree. An Exchange 
Control Board will approve applications 
for exchange permits to the extent to 
which such countries create exchange by 
purchase of -Colombian products. The 
gold standard was suspended in 1931, and 


the currency depreciated in 1932. 

VENEZUELA.—There seems to be no! 
definite relief yet from current economic. 
conditions, although the petroleum indus- | 
try is picking up. Large appropriations | 
‘have been applied to the relief of needy | 
coffee and cacao growers. The gold 
‘standard was abandoned in 1931, and the 
|Currency depreciated in 1932. Exchange 
control is in operation. ° | 


SOUTH AMERICA IMPROVES 


ARGENTINA.—Definite gains are being 
registered. Relief has been extended to 
agriculture in the form of a sugar restric- 
tion plan, special’ loans to. certain 
producers, regulation of grain exchanges, 
reduction of certain freight rates, at- 
tempts to reduce land rentals, participa- 
tion in planning and financing of grain 
elevator construction. A national meat 
board is brining this product under state 


| control, There is a 15-year highway con- 


OUT THE 


struction program. Exchange control has 
been set up. The gold standard was sus- 
pended ih 1929. 

BRAZIL.—Conditions are better with 
the foreign trade showing improvement. 
Some manufacturing industries are a 
little lower, but industries serving the 
building trades are at higher levels. Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Bank to be set 
up. Concessions.for hydro-electric devel- 
opment and mining supervised by the 


| federal government. Retirement and pen- 


sion fund laws have been extended. Cof- 
fee trade regulated and controlled. Al- 
though still officially on the gold standard, 
the currency was depreciated in 1929, and 
foreign exchange control set up in 1931. 

CHILE—Brighter outlook manifest 
with construction activity, mineral 
production, and manufacturing output all 
above those for 1933. A 10-year exemp- 
tion from taxes has been granted all 
buildings completed before the end of 
1935. State monopoly for export and sale 
of nitrate. Foreign Exchange Control in 
operation. The gold standard was sus- 
pended in 1932. 


SOME GAINS IN PERU 


PERU.—Conditions are showing real 
gains. Legislation proyides for major em- 
ployment of Peruvians as against for- 
eigners. 
keep foreign exchange steady. 
revalorized in 1931, 
pended in 1932. 

ECUADOR.—There is mild prosperity 
in coastal regions, but inland conditions 
not so favorable. An embargo has been 
instituted against the importation of cer- 
tain vroducts. The currency is fluctuating 
seriously. The gold standard was aban- 
doned in 1932. 

BOLIVIA.—Although mineral prices are 
fairly good, other business is restricted 
and credit situation is bad. An Exchange 
Control Board is in operation. The cur- 
rency was depreciated in 1930, and the 
gold standard abandoned in 1931. 

PARAGUAY.—Losses are over-balanc- 
ing gains. Agricultural production low. 
Cattle herds are being depleted as the 
result of drought and the Government's 
policy of taking 17 per cent of the herds. 
There is foreign exchange control. . The 
currency is on the Argentine peso basis. 

URUGUAY.—There is little perceptible 
change as the country is awaiting the de- 
tails and effect of the Government's new 
scheme for control and distribution of 
exchange. The gold standard has not 
been officially established since the War 
although there is de facto gold party. 


Currency 
gold standard sus- 


Purchases by Central Bank to) 


BRITISH GUIANA.—Gains are being 
registered. 

FRENCH GUIANA. — No perceptible 
change in conditions has been reported. 

NETHERLAND GUIANA.—Gains are 
about evenly balanced against losses. 


CHINA SHOWS PROGRESS 


CHINA.—Although there are still losses 
being registered, gains are evident, especi- 
ally in the improvement of government 
finance. Aid is being extended to agri- 
culture from distribution of improved 
seed, to regulation of marketing. Plans 
being worked out for Government to pur- 
chase and store food supplies to be held 


where a shortage seems likely to occur 
Native industries are being encouraged. 
The silver standard is the basis of cur- 
rency. 

JAPAN.—The country is definitely bet- 
ter, but there is still weakness in the silk 
and rice conditions. Government bord 
prices are declining. Trade better except 
for cotton piece goods. There is complete 
control over the petroleum industry. Re- 
| lief extended to rice and silk not very ef- 
fectual as yet. Foreign exchange is con- 

trolled, Gold was abandoned in 1931. 

BRITISH INDIA.—A general pick-up is 
‘being experienced, especially in trade. 
Gold was abandoned in 1931. 

NESTERLANDS INDIA—The outlook 
is better with a generally improved trade 
balance. A rubber restriction plan is in 
operation. 

CEYLON.—A heightened confidence is 
displayed. Quotas have been applied to 
nonempire imports. 


MANCHUKUO’S BOOM 


MANCHUKUO. — Something  approxi- 
mating a small boom is in progress. Jap- 
anese Capital has provided an extensive 
construction program. Aid has been ex- 
tended to agriculture by various means, 
including distribution of free seed. Trade 
is improving somewhat. 

BRITISH MALAYA —Conditions are 
picking up with the advance in rubber 
prices. International rubber control plan 
has been placed in effect by necessary 
legislation. Gold was abandoned in 1931. 

SIAM.—This country is still in the eco- 
nomic doldrums, with losses greater than 
gains. Gold was abandoned in 1932. 

AFGHANISTAN.—No perceptible change 
is reported. There is a concentration on 
developing economic resources and com- 
' munications. An embargo has been placed 
'on the importation of certain articles. 
| PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. — Conditions 


CRUISE-TOURS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


You took off at eight from Bahia... you're in gay, capti- 


vating Rio at two! 


What zest there is when you see South 


America this new way. Havana Special to Miami where the 
“sky trail” begins . .. 7 half-dgy jaunts over the West 
Indies, Trinidad and Brazil to Rio ... then on by steamer 
and plane . . . circling a great Continent. 21 countries and 
islands . . . 17,000 miles . . . ten members to a cruise tour 
. - - $1200 for six incomparable weeks. Nert departures from 


COOK'S 


SUAL IN TRAVEL 
587 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York October 9 and November 6 . . . write or phone 
for complete details. 


Thos. Cook @ Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 
in cooperction with PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


NEW YORK 


and branches 


are uncertain. Sugar quotas have been | 
allotted among the mills in accordance | 
with the United States Sugar Control 
Act. Currency was depreciated in 1933. 
Basis of currency is dollar exchange 
standard. 


AUSTRALIA.—The volume of trade 
and manufacturing is good, but there is 
some uncertainty about making long- 
term loans. Aid has been extended to 
agriculture through loans and the govern- | 
ment purchase of surpluses. Gold was. 
abandoned in 1929, and the currency de- 
preciated in 1930. 


NEW ZEALAND.—Real gains are being , 


for sale at reasonable prices when and | noted. The Tariff Commission has recom- ®nced against slightly worse trade. 


‘mended a reduction in tariff duties. A’ 
reserve bank has been established. The | 
gold basis has not been established since | 


the war, but there is de facto gold parity. | 


, There was depreciation in 1930. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Min- 


‘open new markets. ,Gold was abandoned 


are being maintained. Gold was abandoned | 


DEPRESSION 


iature boom is in progress. Business and 
agriculture are buoyant. but unempioy- 
ment is still serious. Gold mining has 
been especially good. Special aid was ex- 
tended to agriculture. Subsidizing of new 
steamship services has been designed to, 


European Nations 
Still Deep in © 
Trouble : 


HAWAII.—Confidence is expressed in ? 
business. Federal Emergency’ Relief * 
workers have been used as coffee pickers, 
Plans are being worked out for simplifie 
cation of tax laws, and more equitable 
distribution of burden. 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SOUDAN —Confi- 
dence is being enkindled by an increase 
in favorable trade. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. — Conditions 
are still unfavorable. : 

BELGIAN CONGO.—Any slight gains 
/are being over-balanced by losses. 


in 1932. 


TUNISIA.—Gains and losses are bal- 
anced. Lead and zinc mines are low 
in production, with construction better. 
Road building has been hampered by gov- 
ernment economy. 


ERITREA.—No perceptible change, as 
Slightly better internal conditions are bal- 


BRITISH SOMALILAND.—Better trade 
prospects. Some agricultural difficulties 
due to drought. 


EGYPT.—Earlier gains toward recovery | 


in 1931. 


Eine 


more concerned with the quality than the price of 
a product, Mere is the true Lincoln market—a 
market which has survived four years of inten- 
sive selling and shrewd’ buying. In that time, 
there has been evident, often, an urge to abandon 
established standards of automotive excellence— 
or at least to lower them. Yet Lincoln has stood 
firm. Prices have been reduced, as it was possible, 
Fewer cars have been sold. But the Lincoln is 
still a Lincoln... a finer car today than it has 
ever been! Perhaps this will explain in a measure 
why, during the first six months of 1934, the 
ratio of Lincolns sold to all cars generally com- 


prising the fine car field is the highest in history! 


e « « The fine car trend is to the 


don’t know of better advice to give than 


find in the suggestion ‘Get a lift with a Camel.’” 


ENJOY this 


6 


TOBACCO MAN pl i 


WILL TELL YOU: 
“Camels are made 
from finer, More Ex- 
pensive Tobaccos — 
Turkish and Domes- 
tle= than any other 
popular brand.” 


MISS GEORGIA ENGELHARD has scaled 90 ma- 
jor peaks, 38 in one season. Slender, but a marvel 
of endurance and energy, she says: “When people 
tell me of being tired out, or lacking ‘pep,’ I 


you'll 


response in your flow of energy! 


. of the “energizing effect” in 


_ mountain climber, says: 


within a short climb of the 


me up in just a few minutes 


"In light of the recent scientific confirmation 
what Miss Engelhard, champion woman 


“Mountain climbing is great sport, but 
don’t try it unless you have plenty of energy. 
Many times up there above the timber line, 


thought ‘I can’t go another step.’ Then I call 
a halt and smoke a Camel. A Camel lifts 


Camels, note 
circle of friends. 
You'll like Camel’s 


goal, I have 


and gives me 


the energy to push on to the mountain top!” 

People in every walk of life have found 
that Camels increase their energy. Perhaps 
you have observed this among your own 


costlier tobaccos. Mild—but never flat or 
“sweetish”—never tiresome in taste. You'll 
feel like smoking more, so go ahead! For 
with Camels, you wifl find that steady smok- 
ing does not jangle the nerves. 


SALESMAN. E. W. Davis 
says: “I'll say this fox 
Camel’s costlier tobace 
cos— they taste better § 
And when I'm tired 
a Camel revives my 
energy!” 


matchless blend of 


MOTOR-BOAT RACER, 
Florence Burnham says 3 
“For a long time I have 
been a Camel fan. eed 
Camels, being so much 
milder, never disturb 
my nerves, I 


them all I waat.” 


“ 


LWAYS: there will be people 
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Results of Workers’ Ballot AAA ccc DOD EEE FFE GGG HHH. Plugging the Leaks 
A Scheme to Curb 


At Hopewell: A Correction 


In an article printed in the issue of 
'September 24 summarizing the results of 
a strike at the Tubize rayon plant at 
Hopewell, Va., an error was made in set- 
ting forth the votes cast in the election of 
/workers held under the auspices of the 
|National Labor Relations board to de- 
termine what organization should repre 
sent t’ ‘vorkers in bargaining collectively, 
with the employers. 

A total of 1,624 ballots were cast, of 
‘which the United Textile Workers of 


In Liquor Revenues | 


American Losses 


In Foreign Trade 


Mr. Peek’s Proposal For Bet- li 
ter Bookkeeping To Save. 


New Beer Stamp Rules—Cus- 
toms Bureau Seizes Plane 


| Because beer tax stamps have been ree 
5 |'moved and re-used a new ruling last week 
#1 by Commissioner of Interal Revenue Guy 


'T. Helvering requires the beer tax stamp 
the Week of Emergency Agencies to be affixed upon the spigot hole in the 
Recovery Program 


‘Events and. A yaad and Their 


‘head of the container and the spigot to 
be driven through the stamp in such a 


Our Country A New Bad | 


Debt of Billions 


- Uncle Sam is beginning to wonder if 


most of his foreign relations are poor re- 
lations, since other nations owe us 20 bil- 


lion dollars more than we owe them. That. 


isn’t the exact figure, but it comes fairly 
close and is official. 
Because our debits 
other nations are in an uncertain state, 
President Roosevelt has been urged to set 
up a nationat bookkeeping system. The 
recommendation was made by George N. 


Peek, Special Adviser on Foreign Trade, 


who believes that a little auditing here 
and there would keep up from throwing 
good money after bad. 
Bad Investments 
During the 1923-33 period, says Mr. 


Peek, this country made huge “bad in-| 


vestments” abroad. Further, the flight 
of capital to foreign countries made this | 
situation still worse. 


Therefore, “the time has arrived,” he, 
“when as a Nation, we must pay! 


observes, 
close attention to the migration of capital 
and its relation to foreign trade in order 
to avoid such movements as occurred: dur- 
ing the 1923-33 period.” 

The idea is that Uncle Sam can’t trade 
intelligently with other countries until 
an inventory is taken so that we know 
more about our financial relations with 
the world. 

Mutual Advantage 


Mr. Peek, reporting to the President, 
Sept. 18, reminds that all trade is based 


On an exchange of goods which is. ad-' 


vantageous to both parties. He regrets 
that in recent years more attention has 
been paid to money, a medium of ex- 
change, than to trade itself, with the re- 


Effect on Our Government 


and credits with. 


OVIETS JOIN LEAGUE.—Sovict 


Russia has been admitted to the | 
| large long-term credits. 


sacred portals of Geneva. But not 


before some of the delegations © 
crowding at the entrance told her . 


that it was over their objections. 
Portugal, Belgium, Argentina, and 
Switzerland, the latter especially, 
denounced the aims and purposes of 
communism, and the alliance of the 
principal exponent of that political 
theory with the League of Nations. 
Canada's delegation said that she 
was opposed to communist princi- 
ples, but she was willing to forego 
objections at this particular time. 
On the other hand, the powers, 
notably France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Poland, proclaimed the various 
advantages which they believe will 
accrue from the adherence of Rus- 
sia to the League. Poland’s stand is 


somewhat of a surprise in view of | 


the fact that observers’ have seen 
her in recent months pulling defi- 
nitely away from French dictation, 
and more than ever away from ap- 
proval of any Russian alliance with 
the League. 

When the vote on inviting Russia 
to join the international group was 
taken in committee (of Course, Rus- 
sia’s acceptance had been assured 
beforehand), there weré only three 
“nays” cast—by Portugal, Switzer- 
land and Holland. But seven other 
nations abstained from voting—Ar- 
gentina, Cuba, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
Panama, Peru, and Venezuela. 

x * 


OPERATION -PLEDGED.—The 
invitation to the Muscovites was 


The President has been  pepresented 
as opposing the Russian desire. for 


Indications are now that both the 
American and Soviet governments 
are receding a little from their ar- 


bitrary stand of two weeks ago. | 


With fresh instructions from Mos- 
cow to Ambassador Troyanovsky, it 
is observed in some quarters that 
the outlook for a settlement is more 
hopeful. 
x * * 

A PROTESTANT Bishop learned on 

Sept. 19 what happens when one 
in his position opposes swastika 
church policies in Nazi Germany. 
On Sept. 19 the prelate of the re- 
gional church of Wuerttemberg was 
arrested and placed in “protective 


' custody” for asking his people for 


support after having been sus- 
pended by Reichsbishop Ludwig 
Mueller, 

Said Bishop Mueller in an address 
at Hanover on the same day: 

“I watch a situation as long as 
possible, but when I reach a deci- 
sion the consequences are fully as 
severe as the situation justifies. 
Whoever is not willing to cooper- 
ate in the construction of this 
church and whoever will not take 
his place in the Third Reich must 
be still or retire. If he refuses to do 
either I will force him to do so. Our 
final purpose is one State, one peo- 


America received 1,076 and the Tri-City 


‘Progressive Association "31. Seventeen of 
the ballots were not counted because they 
were ccntested or declared void. 


Government 
In Action 


What 
‘Have Been Doing 
During the Week 


For Count Pulaski 


|O* OCT. 11 the 155th anniversary of 
the death of General Count Cas- 
‘imir Pulaski will be observed by proc- 
lamation of President Roosevelt. Gov- 
‘ernment buildings will display the 
‘American flag in honor of the Polish 
nobleman while schools and churches 
are asked to observe the day. 
Pulaski “emigrated as a young man 


to the United States,” as the Presi- 


dent’s proclamation says, “a proto- 
type of the multitudes of his country- 


~ 


ple, one church. ‘men who have followed him.” He 


that the stamp shall be destroyed. 
|The verforations, however, must be intact 


Adjustment Ad- 

ministration, Senator Bank- 
head (Dem.), of Alabama, and others 
from southeastern cotton States are ap- 
pealing for suspension of the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act’s penalty pro- 


A A A—Asricultural 


| vision for exceeding cotton production 


quotas. Plans under way for October 


‘ meetings of farmers to determine a 1935 


program for control of corn and hog 
production. Forms being mailed to 
county agents in cotton belt to enable 
those in the cotton producers’ pool, 
holding almost two million bales of cot- 
ton, to get an additional advance of two 
cents a pound. Control program being 
arranged for commercial producers of 
sugar cane for syrup. 


Civilian Conservation Corp. 

President Roosevelt 
transfer of an additional $35,890,000 
from emergency drought relief appro- 
priation for financing activities of CCC 
drought relief camps. Issues orders for 
Selection of approximately 100,009 men 
as replacements for members of CCC 
who have dropped out during recent 
weeks or will be discharged at the close 
of the third six months’ period on Sept. 
30. 


(Federal Communications Com- 
FC mission. Telegraph Division is- 


and arrangements, but of modifications, 
amendments, or cancellations of them. 
Commissioner Gary told National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters at Cincinnati 
that certain advertising on the air is 
unfortunate and there is opportunity 


' win Wyoming Company, Parkersburg, 


orders. 
‘ sidering protests of furniture code au- 


for choice by employes of representative 
sued supplemental order calling for | 
copies of not only contracts, agreements | 


' Of 162 ballots. Decided dispute on rein- 
| Statement of employes of Champlin Re- 


and legible on the portion of stamp which 
/remains after the spigot is driven through, 

In connection with this new procedure, 
|which takes the place of previous regula- 
_tions, it is required that tax stamps be 
‘affixed to kegs or other containers so that 
they cannot be removed without inten- 
tional effort. Also, the ruling requires the 
by employes of Kohler Company, Kohl- tax 9% each container to be represented 
er, Wis., to choose representative for by a simple stamp of the proper denom- 
collective bargaining. Company refuses ination instead, as has in some cases been 
compliance. Orders reinstatement of ,the practice, of two or more stamps with 
employes discriminated against for an aggregate face value of the amount of 
union activities by Davisson Transfer |tax due. Except when removed by pipe 
and Storage Company, Baltimore, Md. line, beer intended for bottling must be 
Orders election to choose employe rep- | drawn into stamped containers. 
resentation for workers of Ames Bald- | The new decision is expected to go far 
in preventing tax evasions by brewers and 

retail dispensers of beer. Under the law, 
|brewers are charged with the procuring, 
|affixing and cancellation of the internal 
|revenue stamps. 
There were 440 seizures of liquor in Au- 
gust for the violation of customs laws, ace 
cording to the figures reported last week 
by the Bureau of Customs. In July there 
were 422 and in August a year ago, 2,147. 
| Only 42 gallons of beer were seized last 
‘month, but there were 3.966 gallons of 
‘distilled liquor and wine and 967 gallons 
of alcohol. Two large seizures in New 
York—2,923 gallons—resulted in over 1,000. 
gallons more being captured in August 
than in July. 

An airplane valued at $1,000 was gath- 
ered in during the month of August 
among the vehicles used for transportae 
tion of illegal liquor. These vehicles in- 
cluded’ 22 automobiles valued at. $3,657, 
| and four boats valued at $407. 

For the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treas- 
|ury Department, the total of arrests for 
the week ended Sept. 8 was 549 and the 


Opened an Atlanta, Ga., office, serving 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida andthe Caro- | 
linas, to relieve pressure on Washington 
headquarters. 


—National.Labor Relations 
NLRB Board. Orders election held 


W. Va. 


NR A—Dational Recovery Administra- 
tion. Public hearing for con- 


thority against prices fixed by lumber 
code authority. Hearing on application 
of Southern hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers for exemption from code 
prices. Announcement that of 26 court 
decisions since August 1 25 upheld NRA 
rulings, 


—Petroleum Labor. Policy 
PLPB Board. Conducted by request 
of labor and management an election 


in plant of Crown Central Petroleum 
Corp. for collective bargaining. Election 
favored outside union by vote of 150 out 


fining Company, Enid, Okla., after set- 
tlement of strike. Of 14 cases, denied 


FASCIST PROTEST.—The Ital- 
ians are becoming disturbed by 
the attacks against their country 
in the press of enemy Yugoslavia 


‘joined the Continental Army during 
the American Revolution as a volun- 
teer, rose to the rank of Brigadier 
General; was largely instrumental in 


reinstatement to 8 for unjustifiable vio- 
lence and ne of property. 


for housecleaning by the industry. De- 
nying the Commission has any purpose 
of Federal censorship, Mr. Gary said 
there may be requirements of altera- | 
tions of equipment to accord with new 


—Public Works Administration. 
PWA Reports double shifts are 
working on more than one-third of the 


value of the property seized was $101,909. 
The Unit seized 269 stills, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 39,659 gallons; 10,222 gal- 
lons of spirits, 428,287 gallons of mash and 
88 motor vehicles. 


sult that trade has been discouraged. 

In a collection of tables, . Peek shows 
that American investments in other coun- 
tries—war debts included—have increased 
$23,702,000,000 since 1914, to a total in 
1933 of $25,202,000,000. Foreigners’ invest- 
ments here have increased ‘deageaeane 
now amounting to $4,557,000,000 


developing the cavalry of the Conti- 
nentals, and died of wounds near Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


developments in science. 


non-Federal PWA projects. Reductions . 
made in seven previously awarded loan 
and grant allotments for construction 
of non-Federal projects and increases 
made in 14 such allotments. Ten more 
municipalities and public bodies notify 
PWA they can sell their bonds in the 
private investment market and there- 


across the Adriatic. On September 
19 a strong protest was forwarded 
by Rome to Belgrade on the subject. 
Italian officialdom holds the opin- 
ion that the attacks are being made 
to try to break up the growing un- 
derstanding and cooperation be- 


not unconditional by any means. 
In the resolution extending the bid © 
it was noted that the Soviet Gov- | 
ernment undertakes to “observe all 
international obligations and deci- 
sions binding upon members on con- 
formity with Article I of the Cove- 


—Federal Emergency Relief 
F ERA Administration. Reports 
total of 1,379,830 head of cattle have 
been delivered to 41 State emergency 
relief administrations for pasture or 
processing. Grants for relief made as 


Millions of Trees 
EARLY 22,000,000 tree seedlings 


The GEMof the Ocean 


So perfect in every detail as 
an outstanding resort hotel, 


| | 
| | were distributed to farmers for! follows: fTllinois, $7,945,671; Texas, fore will not need PWA loans. Allots that The Dennis truly can be 
‘ Balance of World Debt | nant (that is Constitution of the | tween the Fascists and France. On |. .qiang and shelter-belts in 38, $262,700; Hawaii, $300,000 | loan and grant of $1,219,000 to Houston, termed “the gem of the ocean”. 
Thus the world debt to this country is! League) .” _ the other hand, the Yugoslavs were © States and two Territories last year , | Texas, for construction of a city hall, To stay at this beautiful 
$20,645,000,000. Formalities completed, the Rus- | perturbed by Mussolini’s rushing 'by the United States Forest Service.’ FH A—Federal Housing Minnie ' and allots grant of $1,349,000 to Sani- hotel and particitpate in all its 
cae sre, have ‘sian delegation headed by the versa- | troops to the Austrian border in State nurseries, cooperating with the | 
basis. But when we borrow, it is a quick | tile Commissar of Forgign Affairs, July following the murder of Chan- ‘Forest Service, sold the seedling at promos nomad kiya gay stat | _ HOTEL 
loan which will be repaid soon. Maxim Litvinoff, entered the As-  cellor Dollfuss. | 
That's not smart business, Mr. Peek | sembly Hall of the League on Sep-- Speaking of protests, the Man- & on of na- 


| REC —Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
This was only a little less than nor- 


Suggests. He thinks that at least we! 
should take stock and get an accurate | 
idea where we stand in our wrsreeed 
relations with the world. 

Meantime, the State Department is ar-. 
ranging a series of trade bargains with 
other countries. Latest under way is that 
with Spain, and a hearing will be held 
Nov. 12. The Department indicated it was 
not looking with favor on a German pro- 
= to exchange finished goods for 
cotton. 


Barter Compacts Opposed 

Cordel Hull, Secretary of State, is op-. 
posed to barter agreements and believes | 
they hinder rather than aid a restoration | 
of world trade. An exact balance of ex- 
ports and imports, he said, “is the direct | 
road to economic. suicide. 

Mr. Hull explains that he is in favor | 
of triangular trade, however, where one 
nation might buy from another more. 


tember 18, and was formally in- 
ducted into membership. The na- 


tion was also awarded a permanent | 


seat on the Council. 
In responding to the official wel- 


come extended to Russia, M. Lit- | 


vinoff declared that.-he would speak 
with “that frankness and modera- 
tion which many of you, knowing 
me of old, will grant me and which 
can only be helpful to our mutual 
understanding and future coopera- 
tion.” To some of the objections to 
Russia’s entrance he made reply, 
and others he ignored. He did not 
promise religious or political free- 
dom for the Russian people, as had 


been asked. He emphasized Rus- ° 


sia’s peaceful aims. 


chukuo Government out in the Far 
East forwarded ene to Moscow on 
September 20. The representation 
was based on the alleged occupation 
of disputed border territory between 
Siberia and Manchukuo by Soviets. 


plots IN SPAIN.—The Spanish 

Government safely evaded an 
alleged attempt to unseat it for a 
government of communistic lean- 
ings on September 19. Reports from 
Madrid carry the story that Span- 
ish authorities nipped in the bud 
a widespread plot to overthrow the 
present power. 


ROTEST MINORITY PROBLEM. 
—The ticklish “minority” ques- 


‘lands, and on large timber holdings de- 
clined so that the total distribution of 
‘trees from State nurseries decreased 


but planting on State-owned 


from 88 to 59 millions. At that, 25 
million trees went dut to be planted 
on State-owned lands and nearly 12,- 
500,000 on private timbegland. New 
York distributed 29 million trees fram 
her State nurseries, leading the list. 


Red Cross Delegates 


IXTY-SEVEN American delegates, 
paying their own expenses,-will at- 
tend the 115th International Red Cross 
Conference in Tokyo Oct. 17. Sixty 
nations are sending delegates to this 


tional mortgage companies. Announced 
examiners of Comptroller of Currency, 
Feedral Reserve Board and Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation will ap- 
prove home modernization loans so long 
as they are covered by the FHA insur- 
ance, 


—¥Federal Home Loan Bank 
F HLBB Board. Made public reg- 
ulations for the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, under 
which that corporation will fully insure 
up to $5,000 the account which any in- 
dividual or other investor may have in 
any insured thrift institution, of the 
building and loan. 


(—Home Own Owners Loan Corpor- 
HOL ation. Announced it has 
saved half a billion homes from fore- 
closure by loans the past year. 


- needed to spur industrial loans. 
' making such loans every day. 


150,000 acres of fatm Jan 


poration. Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones states no new legislation is 
RFC 
Problem, 
he says, is merely a matter of getting 


| the proper ones to make application. 


SES—Sel Erosion Service. Establishes 

demonstration? pfoject covering 
in the Root 
River basin in southeastern Minnesota. 
Receives new allotment of $5,000,000 to 
continue new projects. Dams con- 
structed in Arizona to prevent soil 
erosion proving valuable to stockmen in 
providing water facilities for livestock. 


Subsistence Homesteads Divis- 
ion. Applications for home- 
steads continue to increase. More than 


_ 22,000 applications have been received. 
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overlooking 
Central Park 


The Barbizon-Piaza is located in the social and cul- 


Or better still, if you will send us a list of people to whom * 
you think we should mail a sample copy of The United 
States News, we shall be glad to do so. » 


tural cénter... opposite Central Park, juat a few min- 
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Navy Maneuvers: | 


A Test of Defense | 
Of the Territories 


A Submarine Demonstration. 


In The Pacific; 
Starts Long Trip Back 
West Coast 


Tne BRastern Seaboard has had the flect 
for four months, but the West Coast gets 
the bulk of Uncle Sam’s demonstrations 
of military might. Making up for the 
fleet's absence from the Pacific this Sum- 
mer have been mass flighis to the far 
northwest of both Army and Navy planes, 
and & submarine demonstration. 

Officially these western maneuvers have 
merely been routine. Unofficially they 
have been describea as reminders to the 
Orient that the Stars and Stripes sym- 
bolize the sinews of defense as well as 
the calm of peace. 

hew York City made the fleet's visit 


something of a municipal holiday, and. 


May 31, date of the review. was the big- 
ges'' day of ali. Since that time ships 
have visited about every port from Maine 
wo Florida. Headquarters have been at 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Now the fleet is on moving southward 


Fleet 


The Federal War on ‘Doping’ 


Of Race Horses 


Elimination of Stimulants a 


Benefit to Bettors, Owners, 


And All Others Concerned 


“The difference between norse racing 


a year ago and now is the difference be- 


the Commissioner's office at Washington | 


and is starting a week's visit in Gull: 


ports. After that will come gunnery €X- | practice of ‘doping’ horses—giving them. 
in the an injection of heroin or some similar 


the Commis- | 


ercisee and tactical maneuvers 


Guantanamo-Genaives area, and then the’ 


journey back to the West Coast will start. 


in earnest. Arriva) aft the San Pedro- 
San Diego base is planned about Dec. 1. 
All next year the fleet. will remain on 
the West Coast Maneuvers , will be 
staged in the Pugei Sound-Alaska-Hawaii 
triangle. 
ing fleet problems and concentrations in 
territoria) waters, the Navy says. In com- 
mand is Admiral Joseph M. Reeves. 


A New Destroyer 
The second destroyer built since the 


World War building program was com- | 
pleted in 1922 is the U. S. S. “Dewey,” to. 
be placed in commission at Boston Navy) 


Yard Oct. 1. The “Dewey” was author- 
ized by Acts of Congress of 1916 and 1931. 
She was launched July 28. 

The “Farragut.” now on her shake- 
down, was the first of the new destroyers, 
The Navy has 102 destroyers of the World 
War program stil] in commission. 

While the Eastern Seaboard has en- 
joyed the fleet, western ports have been 
visited by a fleet of six submarines which 
have been on cruise since July 2, reach- 
ing as far as AldSka and Hawaii. 


This follows the policy of hold- | 


tween wild animals in the jungle and 
domesticated ones,’ sO says Commissioner 
‘i J. Anslinger of the Bureau oi Narcotics. 
Treasury Department. He was discussing 
“doped” race horses, a matter which was 
the subject last week of a conference in 


attended by veterinarians and chemists 
representing various State racing com- 
missions. 

The latest plan is to bring into line 
States which neglect to enforce laws 
against doping race horses. Steps toward 
doing this are further plans for a special 


bureau to work with State racing commis-_ 


sions in making an examination of saliva 


from the horse’s mouth, one sure way to. 


detect the presence of a drug 
Effect on Bets 
In other words, henceforth when an 
American bets on a horse race he won't be 
betting, consciously or unconsciously, on 
how much dope the horse contains. 
the plans of the Narcotics Bureau con- 


tinue to develop as good results as have, 


developed in the past twelve months. 
“To show how widespread has been the 


drug just before a race—” 
sioner continued, “there was, I'm told, a. 
meeting of owners to whom one of_their 
number said: ‘There isn’t a man of you 
here that hasn’t used dope on a. horse.’ 
And the others admitted the truth of the 
statement. 

“Such an injection of drugs makes a 


horse wild. It is dangerous to human and) 
horse to race him in this condition; 


‘bad for the health of the horse; and it is 
for the offspring. 


“American horse breeders have been 


‘complaining that there weren't many 


good colts nowadays from racers. What 
could anyone expect? Two drug addicts, 


marrying, would not be expected to pro- 


duce a normal child, or one that would 


-humanitarians, for it was taking an un-. 
fair advantage of a horse, and of people 


live a normal length of time. ‘Doping’ 
horses was bad from many points of 
view, including the point of view of 


who bet on races, for it was taking an un- 
fair advantage of the public. 

“Moreover, the use of drugs around the 
stables made it easier for human beings 
to possess them illegally. The trail of the 


drug peddier led straight to the race 


The track. It was bad for the horses, the bet- 
under-water fleet will base at San Diego'|tors, the breeders, 


and I think everyone 


until] Dec. 8 and join the United States!is glad to see it stopped. The argument 
‘was that when one man used dope on a 


Fieet for exercises. 


Not if | 


it 


to follow suit. The bookmakers, too, are 
glad to see steps taken to stop the prac- 
tice; they say now they can have a clearer 
igea on what the money is put and where 
it is going; that now people can bet on 
form. I believe even the racketeers feel 
relieved.” 

“The Bureau started things a year 
ago,” Commissioner Anslinger explained, 
“with twenty arrests; not of the little fel- 
lows but of the big ones. We made the 
arrests to make an example, and we made 
the arrests on the charge of ‘illegal pos- 
session of narcotics’—the only thing we, 
could get these people on. 

“With this recent conference in Wash- 
ington, I think we have accomplished 
a lot in one year. The conference, and 
the practice introduced by various States. 
should go a long way to make the dop- 
ing of horses impossible. Already some 
States are taking samples of saliva from. 
suspected horses after the race is over, 


being in the paddock an hour before a 
race starts. 

“In Australia, the horses must be in’ 
the paddock one hour before a race and 


‘try it would help a great deal. In an. 
hour the effects of heroin or whatever | 
‘drug had been used would wear off or, 
'at least -it would be easy to tell which 
ke: ses had been doctored. 

“Australian horses, by the way, don't 
seem to need ‘dope.’ After they get here, 
some people claim, the climate affects, 
‘them. But whether it does or not. there’ s | 
no defense for the doping practice.” 


Survey of Doping 
In its report to the League of Nations. 


for 1933 the Narcotics Bureau stated that | 


, eight months of investigations at the 
larger American race tracks disclosed evi- 
dence that some 300 horses entered in as 
many races had been given drugs imme- 
diately before post time. Narcotic officers, 


working under cover, witnessed the actual | 


administration of. the drugs to these 
horses, with, as a consequence, the arrest 
of 44 owners, trainers, and grooms. 

The racing commission in Florida has 
adopted rules requiring owners and 
trainers to submit horses to the saliva 
, test, Owners and trainers found guilty 
of administering drugs to be ruled off 
Florida race tracks permanently. Other 
States where racing commissions have 
promised to adopt the saliva test are 
Texas, California, and Maryland. 

Officials present at Commissioner An- 
-linger’s conference last week were: 

Dr. H. J. Wollner, 


horse, the others were practically forced 


consulting chemist, , 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST HORSE DOPING 


‘Cheesecloth Ladies’ 


The Federal-State war to stamp out the practice of drugging horses 
opened at Washington last week with veterinarians, chemists and racing 


officials present. Left to right: 


Dr. H. J. Wollner, Treasury De- 
and California has a rule about horses, partment chemist; Dr. Harry J. Anslinger, United States Commissioner 
of Narcotics; and Walter H. Donovan, secretary of Florida Racing 

Commission. 


Ladies in Cheesecloth, 
'whether or 
| ceived and accepted an invitation to paint 
|some murals for the new City Hall in his 


native town of Grand Haven, Mich. By, 
| critics who liked the Ladies in Cheese-' 
cloth, this is considered a vindication of | 
the ladies, cheesecloth and all. 

It will be recalled that when the PWAP | 
art exhibit was hung last spring in the 
Corcoran Galleries in Washington, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture Rexford Tugwell 
is said to have applied the “Cheesecloth” 


eh? Well, 


White, unveiled at almost the same time 
in the Agriculture Department Building 
at Washington. Forbes Watson, the 
technical advisor of the Public Works of 
Art Project, which netted the Govern- 
ment 15,000 art works in three months 
from something like 2300 unemployed ar- 
tists, said the mural “was not a true rep- 
resentation of American agriculture.” To 
which Mr. White, who had spent two 
years at work on the mural, retorted that 
he wasn’t trying to picturize the Ameri- 
can farm but to interpret the spirit of 


wise. 

Quite a little battle of words ensued. 
The result was that the PWAP people 
still clung to their own ideas, and, ac- 


Win a Vindication 


not, Gilbert White has re- 


epithet to the classic mural by Gilbert. 


Agriculture, whether American or other- 


| Mountainous Asia’s Gift 
To an Animal Fair 


What is it that has a green face, big 
bulging eyes, pointed turn-up nose, and 
long orange beard? Give up? 

A snow monkey. of course. It’s one of 
the rarest of all animals. Scientists call 
it “kin-tsen-heou” and it lives, with cone 
‘siderable privacy, in central Asian moune 
‘tains where humans seldom penetrate. 

Smithsonian Institution officials are 
congratulating themselves on getting a 
‘specimen of the snow monkey. It offers 
‘one of the few chances the public has of 
‘seeing them, either stuffed o~ alive. 

Snow monkeys live in bamboo forests, 
just below the snow line. It is one of the 
few strains of the monkey family that can 
stand intense cold. 

Kin-tsen-heous were discovered 60 years 
ago by-a French priest-naturalist, Pere 
David. They run around in troops and 
snare fruit and tender bamboo shoots for 
dinner. 


cording to attendants at the Agriculture 
Building, the public in considerable nume 
bers still admires the White painting. 

Mr. White, who studied here and abroad 
under Whistler, Jean Paul Laurens, Ben- 
jamin Constant and MacMonnies, and 
who lives mostly in Paris, is descended 
from the founders of Grand Haven, which 
‘is about to observe the 100th anniversary 
of its settlement. 


if we had that rule throughout the coun- Office of the Secretary of Treasury; Wal- sion chemist, Vet. Racing Commission of 
Rac- | 


ter H. Donovan, secretary, 
ing Commission; Dr. James C. Munch, 
' professor of pharmacology, Temple Uni- 
versity; Charles E: Morgan, city chemist. 
,Miami, Florida; Dr. J. G. Catlett. veteri- 
narian, New York and Florida State Rac- 
ing Commissions; Dr. E. Stutzman, chem- 
ist, West Virginia Racing Commission 
Colle Be; ©. Hen nrie, commis- 


Florida 


_—— 


Passing of Danish 
As Coin of Virgin Islands 


Establishment of currency of the 
United States as legal tender in the Virgin 
‘Islands on July 1 marked the passing of 
Danish West Indian coins as money in 


these American possessions. Danish West 
Indian coins in’an amount of $60,000 have 
been transferred from the National Bank 
of the Danish West Indies. at St. Thomas, 
to the local post office, and are being for- 
‘warded to the mint at Philadelphia for 
}account of the United States Treasury. 
Mexican currency was in use in the is- 
lands prior to 1906; it was the incentive to 
a riot in 1892 which resulted in its dis- 


‘placement with Danish coinage. The Dan-: 


ish coins bear the effigies of Kings Chris- 
‘tian LX, Frederick VIII and Christian X. 
_ The charter of the National Bank of the 
Danish West Indies expired last June. 


| 


‘Treasury Department; 


“BECAUSE HE HOPES TO MAKE MONEY,” you say. 
True, just as the men of the Covered Wagon hoped to find gold 
or richer soil. But there is another reason. A man lives only once. 
There is inside him a restless urge to do something, to build 
something, to have something to show for the years of his life. 
So he gathers his courage and jumps. And having taken the 
jump he finds that he has kissed good-bye to ease and peace for a 


long long time. 


Skilled workmen alone cannot operate a business. There 
must be a leader. He must organize a process, train employees, 
search the world for raw materials, win recognition and accep- 
tance in the markets, meet the daily menace of competition, find 
each week the pay for hundreds who could not live without it, 
shoulder the heavy load of taxation, and finally earn a fair 
return for those who have trusted him with their savings. 


The higher up he gets the harder it is to stay. For any busi- 
ness is a growing, living organism. It is never completed. . . 


never safe. 


What does it get him? 


By actual statistics, he has one chance in a hundred of mod- 
erate wealth; one chance in four of a living; a bare chance 
of keeping the business going for more than six years. 


And as he succeeds, the affairs and responsibilities of the 
community are added to his load. With others he is expected 


Remington Rand is proud of the part that it plays 
in aiding business men to get the facts on which 
they base their decisions—promptly, accurately. 

Remington Rand designs and manufactures a 
complete line of record forms, equipment, type- 
writers and accounting machines. Therefore it can 


accept full responsibility for organizing 
and installing a complete business 
method, each part of which functions 
smoothly and economically. 


The Remington Rand 


the right accounting machine, typewriter, file or 
safe... exactly the record system you need. 

This man has nothing to sell except a Satis- 
factory result. He can advise without bias because 
he represents a complete rangé of office machines 


Why does any man 
start business? 


to plan and work to make his a 
and schools, fewer slums, a fine 
less sickness and hardship. 


better city... with better streets 
r hospital, more useful churches, 


During the past four years, thousands of business men have 
lost all that they made in prosperous years because they refused 
to close up unprofitable enterprises and throw employees out 
of work. There are few who would not be vastly better off today 
if they had quit four years ago and bought government bonds. 


But the kind of man who starts a business is rarely a quitter. 


He may fail, but he doesn’t cu 
general thing he takes abuse w 


rl up. He is not a vocalist. As a 
ithout much grumbling or com- 


plaint. If he is beaten, he gathers the pieces together and tries 


again. 


In a recent editorial, Bruce Barton quoted a prominent busi- 
ness man as follows: “Our point of view is that the times are the 


times. We cannot change them. 


We can only accept them and 


keep busy trying to better our products and adapt our methods 
to whatever conditions prevail.” 


In the business men of America lives the spirit that made 
America. It is their courage and enterprise and faith which built 
our Cities, created vast utilities, erected industries employing 


millions, and brought about a 


manner of living and a horizon 


of opportunity which the world had never known and knows 


nowhere else. 


man can offer you just and equipn 


No busin 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


vent. He is backed by experience that 


enables him to prescribe without guesswork. 


ess, small or large, can fail to gain by 


consulting this organization with offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


within reach of your telephone. 


Remington Rand 


There is a Remington Rand man 


Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Canada: 68 King St., W., Toronto.) 


World’s largest manufacturer of office 
equipment. 


Ohio; Dr. W. B. D. Penniman, consulting 
chemist, ,.Maryland Racing Commission; 
Dr. Frederick Kenney, head, New York 
Testing Laboratory; Dr. T. C. Fitzgerald. 
commissioner, Vet. Racing Commission of 
Ohio; Mr. Lizio, chemist, New Hampshire 
Racing Commisson; Dr. F. N. Strickland, 
Rhode Island Racing Commission; R. H. 
district supervisor, Bureau of Nar- 
_cotics, Detroit; Peter Valaer, Jr., chemist, 
Dr. Raymond M. 


Express liner, New York to England and France. 
First, Tourist, and Third Class. See your travel agent. 
Lafayette, October 13th; Ile de France, October 20th 


OCT. Gth 


Haun, chemist, National Institute of 
Health; Dr. Harry W. Schoening, Bureau | F. H. Murphy. G . oo ‘drench 
cf Animal Industry. Tel. 


HEATING 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 
NO RED TAPE 


Through the 


authorized by the 


FIVE SIMPLE STEPS 


in the new payment plan for 
American Radiator Heating 


Fill out the Property Own- 
2? er’s Credit Statement and 
give it to the contractor, 


Get an estimate from your 
heating contractor. 


Give the contractor an order 
for the job. 


When the work is finished, 
4 sign the note covering the 
complete cost and give it to the 


contractor. 

Make your payments in 
5 conyenient monthly install- 
ments to the Heating and Plumb- 
ing Finance Corp. 


plan the modernization 
your free copy today! 


@ Hear American Radiator Pro- 
gram, featuring Queena Mario, 
operatie soprano—Graham 
McNamee—at 7:30 P.M. E.D.S. 
Time — Sunday EA BC 
Network. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY 


RADIATOR 


NO MORTGAGE 
UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY 


Heating and Plumbing — Corp. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


OW you can have modern American Radiator Heat- 
Nine for your home on the simplest terms and the 
easiest rates ever offered. There are notechnicalities— 
no co-makers, no mortgages, no lengthy investigations 
or intermediaries. You deal directly with any good heat- 
ing or plumbing contractor. Your reputation is your 
bond. Money is available for additions and repairs to 
your present system or for an entirely new heating 
plant. If you are interested in automatic heating with 
oil, gas or coal, we have special boilers forthe purpose. 


Details of the plan are included in the new Mod- 
ernization Budget Book, 
Housing Program, shows the steps to take in bring- 
ing your home up to the new standard, helps you 


It tells about the Better 


of your entire home. Get 
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‘Treasury ‘Notes’, ‘Bills’, 
Other Financing Terms. . 


What ‘Certificates,’ ‘Bonds,’ ‘Refunding’ 
Mean—‘Long’ and ‘Short-term’ Paper 
and How They Differ 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is ‘ 


now going through a period of what 
-4s known as “refinancing.” That is, it 
is substituting new issues of securities 
for old ones. 

When there is not enough money in 
the Treasury for the Government to 
pay all its bills, it has to borrow. It 
does this by issuing securities to the 
public. This is what is commonly 
known as “financing.” 

When these securities become due 
the Government must retire them. This 
is done by either of two methods, 
sometimes both. One way is to pay 
them off in cash, the other is to issue 
‘new securities which will replace those 
formerly outstanding. When the lat- 
ter is done we say the Government is 
“refinancing.” 

Seizing an Opportunity 

However the Government does not 
always wait until their securities fall, 
due to “refinance” it obligations. Fre- 
quently, as in the present case, the 
Government sees an opportunity to re- 
duce its interest charges. In this type 
of “refinancing” the Government calls 
in one set of securities and offers in 
return another set which pay a lower 
rate of interest. 


> 


When the bids were opened on 
Tuesday, it was found that the public 
had offered to buy more than twice 
as many as were offered. The ac- 
cepted bids ranged between $998.40 and 
$999.07 for each unit of $1,000. This 
means that when the “Bills” mature on 
March 20, 1935, the holders will re- 
ceive $1,000 for each unit and their 
income will be the difference between 
that and what they paid. 


“Certificates of Indebtedness” 


The full title for “Certificates” is 
“Certificates of Indebtedness.” These 
also are limited to periods of one year 
or less. They differ from “Bills” in 
that they bear a fixed rate of interest. 
They are offered at face value and the 
holders of them are entitled to the 
specified rate of interest up until their 
date of “maturity.” 

“Treasury Notes” on the other hand 
are securities of the Government which 
are issued for periods varying any- 
where between one and five years. Like 
“Certificates of Indebtedness,” they 
bear a fixed rate of interest. If the 
holder of a “Treasury Note” wishes 
to pay his income or profits tax with 
it, he may do so but it will not be 


Editor’s Note-—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so “narked. 


Ways of Company Unions 
Sir: 

I just cannot agree with your 
opinions on many problems of to- 
day. As 
most troubled problem is the unem- 
ployment, the labor unrest, etc. * * * 
Personally, I think you are against 
organized labor, which is the last 
thing between the present system— 
American system—and Commun- 
ism. 

I work for a company that had 
their labor organized in a “Com- 
pany Union.” This organization 
has now existed more than ten 
years and it is a complete failure. 
You big editors of all papers seem 
to have one mind and they all run 
in the same channel. You fellows 
write big editorials about the bene- 


for one, probably tke © 


skilled labor in the United States 
for the work will all be done for 
twenty-five or thirty cents an hour. 
That is the liberty the working 
class has enjoyed under the old 
system. Perhaps the working man 
isn’t even considered a citizen by 
the editors of most newspapers. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the first Presi- 
dent that gave the working man 
and average man the HNberty that 
belongs to them. You will see for 
yourself at the next election who 
the man of the hour will be. 

JOE SEBESTIK. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Signing a Blank Check 


. Sir: 


The taxpayers, no doubt, believe 
that sufferers from the terrible 
drought should receive real relief. 
The plan is for the Government to 
buy cattle or sheep and put them 
to such use as may be advisable. In 
eastern Colorado and in Arizona 
and some other States, animals are 
being shot and left where they fall. 


: > 


News 


Bank deposits, representing credit 
dollars, were doubled; thereby au- 
tomatically halving the real value 
of each dollar, as the prices of com- 
modities and the cost of living also 
* 

The first stage of the necessary 
liquidation of those fictitious values 
occurred -in 1920; the second in 
1929-32; and the third stage of 
post-war liquidation may reason- 
ably be expected in the 1940’s. This 
would correspond to the _ three 
stages of the post-Civil War liqui- 
dation in the major panics of 1873, 
1883 and 1893; and we seem thus 
far to have followed a similar 
course. 

The New Dealers refuse to learn 
from the experience of the Wilson 
Administration, which came to 
grief upon the high cost of living 
resulting from the dilution of bank 
money. Such dilution or inflation 
has always resulted in enriching 
speculators at the expense of the 
middle classes. 

G. M. ZIMMERMAN. 


—, 


How Owner Can Get Funds 


For Renovating Home .« . 


Credit Advanced on Borrower’s Reputa- 
tion by Private Institutions Financed by 
Housing Administration 


ANT A LOAN for home repairs? 
The Government for some weeks 
has been organizing a drive to persuade 
home owners and owners of farms and 
business property to make improve- 
ments. Hoped for is greater activity 
in the basic construction indust-y, 
more work for the building trades, and 
indirect benefits to related industries. 
Thousands of banks have been drawn 
into the campaign and they are sup- 
plying the money which ‘owners bor- 
row to make improvements. Rules for 
the loans, ranging from interest rates 
to credit rating were drawn by the 
Federal Housing Administration, hub 
of the whole movement. 
Outline of Procedure 


But to the home owner who wants to- 


get some of this credit, the question 
arises: “How do I go about it?” 

The answer is not at all complicated, 
for the procedure is laid down in the 
FHA regulations. 


improve had as much money as in 
1929 or 1930. Not haying so much 
money, it follows that if I could 
not afford to build at the low 
prices, it is certain that I would 


+ 


First to be explained is: “Who can 
get a loan?” Here is the answer: Any 
(1) property owner, (2) individual, (3) 
partnership, (4) corporation, with a 
regular income from salary, commise- 
sions, business or similar source. Inci- 
dentally, it is not necessary to be a 
depositor in a bank which the bor- 
rower consults for a loan. 

Having come within the rules specie 
fied in the foregoing paragraph, the 
next thing to be done is to decide what 
improvements are to be made. Having 
done that, call in a contractor. If it’s 
a big job, better make it an architect 
instead, suggests FHA. 

Or, gct in touch with the local Bet- 
ter Housing Committee, if there is one 
in the community. Should there be 
any doubt about that, a letter or post- 
card to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., will bring 
the information. The local housing 
groups are in touch with contractors 
and architects and can see that an esti- 
hg is made of what the repairs will 
cost. 

Borrowers may get anywhere from 
$100 to $2,000 for improvements, de- 
pending on income. The notes may 
run from any number of months up to 
three years, longer by special permis- 


t 5 accepted in payment of any other ob- | fits that this sort of organization Others, in better condition, are Detroit, Mich. not spend money at the higher sion. 
ligations due the Government. brings to the working man. The slaughtered to be distributed to prices 
Oo two Classes. ere a Besides being for a longer period, ets is the 
securities and “long term” | anybody g those on relief. Blue Eagles for Labor I also suggested that taxes were The next question is: How to pay 


curities. 

By “short term.” the Government 
means securities which mature, or fall 
due within a period of five years or 
less. “Short term” securities are di- 
vided into three classes. These are 
commonly called “Bills,” “Notes” and 
“Certificates.” 


Nature of “Treasury Bills” 


“Bills” are more formally known as 
“Treasury Bills.’ They are issued for 
pariods up to but never exceeding one 
year. They differ from other Govern- 
ment securities in that they do not 
bear any interest. The holders of 
“Treasury Bills” get their income by 
buying them at a discount. Usually 
they are offered by the Treasury to-the 
highest bidder. They state that the 
- United States Government will pay to 
the bearer the face amount of the bill 
at “maturity,” that is the fixed date 
on which payment is due. 

Just last week the Treasury asked 
the public to bid for $75,000,000 worth 
of 182-day “Treasury Bills.” 


By HENRY FORD 
Endustrialist and head of Ford Motor 
Company 
Extract from article appearing in October 
issue of The American Magazine 
Some people say that the politicans 
*{n Washington are saving the country. 
Others say they are ruining the coun- 


I don’t agree with either side. My 
belief is that what goes on in the 
Capital is of no great importance, one 
way or the other. 

Laws do not save a co.ntry. Life 
‘changes too fast for that. By the time 
a law gets on the books, the situation 
it was designed to meet has altered. 

Laws cannot ruin this country. We 
are too strong and resourceful a peo- 


Term” securities in that they may be 
“callable.” That is, the Government 
may reserve the right to pay them off 
before maturity. In such cases, the 
Treasury must give the specified notice 
in advance. The date set for retiring a 
“callable” issue is known as the fe- 
demption date as distinguished from 
the maturity date, which is the last 
day on which the Treasury can make 
payment. 


“Treasury Notes” 


These “Treasury Notes” are some- 
times known as Notes of the United 
States. They should not be confused 
with the “Treasury Notes of 1890” or 
the “United States Notes.” These last 
two are not securities but forms of 
money. While obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government, they bear no interest 
and have no fixed maturity. 

All “long term” securities of the 
United States: Government are known 
as “Bonds.” Such “Bonds” are issued 
for periods of five years or more. Each 
issue has a name. 


At the outset of this organization 
in 1922 there could not have been 
a better organization, but at that 
time working conditions were good 
and wages were good compared to 
the business the company was 
handling. Everybody seemed to be 
satisfied, even though you -were 
forced by the company to pay your 
dues and belong to the organiza- 
tion. 

The organization was employer- 


dominated from beginning to this. 


day. If you wanted the job you 
had te belong to this organization 
or resign. That is the liberty the 
working man had under Mr. Hoover 
and you advocate the return to that 
system. 

After five or six years of exist- 
ence, the company began to use 
the confidence of men that they 
had in the company for their bene- 


All of which is right. And if this 
were what the Government did and 
nothing further, most people would 
feel that in this matter the New 
Deal was making good. But -there 
is something else. * * * 

So far as the drought sufferers are 


concerned, restriction of production - 
under the allotment plan is not 


voluntary. On one side is the dic- 
tatorship of the AAA with its arbi- 
trary rules and regulations, and on 
the other the wretchedness of starv- 
ing cattle, while the cattleman’s 
family may be but little better off 
than the poor brutes in the fields. 

“Benefit payments” may be de- 
ducted from any payments the 
cattleman may become entitled to 
under these agreements and that 
special terms and conditions may 
be imposed on him. Isn’t this 
signing a blank check? 


Sir: 

I have just read your article 
“Blue Eagles for Labor Unions” in 
this week’s issue and commend the 
article very highly. 

For years I have argued that if 
there were any way to make unions 
live up to agreements they make 
it would be worth while entering 
into agreements with them. 

At the present time the employer 
is responsible and must live up to 
any agreement that he enters into 
with the labor union, but the labor 
union, being irresponsible, can vio- 
late and ‘abrogate the agreement 


" any time it sees fit. 


Therefore I say—force the labor 
unions into the NRA and compel 
them to live up to the terms of the 
Blue Eagle, just the same as the 
employer is compelled to live up 
*** 


higher and rents lower. I was told 
that they could not control local 
conditions, which is true, but the 
local conditions cannot be disposed 
of by refusing to look at them. * * * 
L. M. GRIMES. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


Cites Pension Cut 
My mother, who reached her 80th 


birthday this Spring, is the widow. 


of a Civil War soldier. -She re- 
ceived a pension of $40 and it was 
cut to $36. That $4 meant a lot 
to her. She is 80 years 2ld and the 
President is giving high-salaried 
jobs ‘to thousands of husky college 
men who do not actually earn the 
amounts they are paid. Is it to 
be wondered at that I do not ap- 
prove of his policies? 

Last Winter I had a CWA job 


for improvements? Of course, says 
FHA, it would be nice to pay cash; 
but the whole campaign is based on 
the jdea that most home improvements 
will oe made on borrowed money. 

The money is not borrowed from 
the government. Instead, it is bor- 
rowed from private financial institue 
tions. 

The prospective borrower should not 
apply to any national bank, State 
bank, or trust company, savings bank, 
industrial bank, building and loan ase 
sociation or finance company which is 
on the approved list of FHA. 


Credit on Reputation 


The only security required is an ade- 
quate regular income and a good rep- 
utation for paying bills. The bor- 
rower’s income must be at least five 
times the annual payments on the 
note, and if there age any mortgages 
they must be in good standing. Aiso, 
no past due taxes, interest, or liens 
against the property are allowed. 

No endorsers are needed on the note 


This name is usu- . Is this what the New Deal in- L. C. REITZE w 

. rganization »v. . in our City Hall for five weeks, and except that both husband and wife 

ally the date of their maturity, al- alr Sedo har gre a Denver, Colo. | was the first to be laid off by a‘high | must sign, The credit costs $5 per 
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the Victory Loan. 

“Bonds” like “Notes” may be “calla- 
ble.” In fact they usually are. Right 
now the Government is using its right 
to “call” some of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan Bonds. It is doing this because 
it sees a good chance to save some 
money by “refinancing.” In place of 
these Liberty Bonds which bore an 


interest rate 4'4 per cent, the Treasury . 


is issuing four-year “Notes” at the low 
Tate of 2'2 per cent and some 3% per 
cent Treasury Bonds of 1944-46. These 


new “Bonds” mature Aprl 15, 1946, but 


are callable for redemption on four 
months’ notice on any interest date on 
or after April 15, 1944. 


ing us will not act, because they 
are influenced by the officials. 


The working man always tries to 


cooperate with his employers if pos- 
sible, because he knows where his 
daily bread comes from; but the 
conditions became unbearable. The 
supervising officials know that they 
are backed in all their actions, re- 
gardless of right or wrong, and they 
use this opportunity to better their 
own records at the expense of the 
helpless employe. 

If the company unions exist an- 
other ten years there will be no 


Director of Division 
of Telegraph, FCC 


World War Inflation 
Sir: 


The New Dealers would be more 
deserving of our confidence if they 
would make their “plans”-in ac- 
cordance with the self-evident fact 
that our economic troubles are pri- 
marily the result of credit inflation 
during the World War. We fi- 
nanced our part (as well as loans 
to the Allies) with fiat credit ob- 
tained by authorizing the Federal 
Reserve system to rediscount Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


of Broadcasting, FCC 


Director of Division | 


Sir: 

About one year ago I took up 
with the NRA some’suggestions to 
the effect that in the building busi- 
ness some of the prices for mate- 
rial were too high in ratio to others. 
My thought was to beat down the 
higher prices and increase mod- 
erately the prices of things seem- 
ingly too low. * * * 

My ideas were not considered of 


any value. The plan seemed to be 


to push up the low prices to those 
already high. That would be all 
right if those wishing to build or 


Member of Federal 
Aviation Commission 


‘absolutely no work at all. 


through for five days a week doing 
They 
had a crew in that office, five times 
the number necessary. 

I personally could give testimony 
that the CWA was a farce. I wanted 
work, want it now. Am able and 
willing to work and work hard 
at the only work I have done for 
years, accounting or secretarial 
work, clerical or anything along 
that line. But I cannot secure a 
position because I have no “pull.” 

WOMAN READER. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Member of Federal 
Aviation Commission 


interest rate amounts to a little less 
than i0 per cent a year, a low rate for 
this type of credit. 


Q —HOW DOES the Frazier-Lemke 
* amendment operate? 

A.—After the farmer has petitioned 
to be declared a bankrupt, his property 
is appraised by three disinterested ap- 
praisers appointed by the court. The 
law required that they appraise the 
property at its fair and reasonable 
value, but not necessarily its market 
value at the time of appraisal. The 
title to his property—except exempt 
property—is taken from the farmer 
and transferred to a trustee Selected 
by the ceditors with the approval of 
the court, but the, farmer may be per- 
mitted to remafh on the farm and 
Operate it under the control of the 


e to be hampered much by legisla- court, pending its repurchase by him. 
Nothing can hurt the United 
States. | q Q.—What are the function 

There are experiments going # thls Bureau of Standards? 
minute in chemical laboratories, in A—The Bureau's functions are 
shops, and in new kinds of business briefly: The development, construc- 


thinking, which are far more impor- 
tant to the future than all the ex- 
periments in Government. In the long 
run, the chief result of the GoVvern- 
ment experiments will be a lot of ex- 
perience for the officials concerned. 


FOR A BIG NAVY UNLESS— 


By H. L. ROOSEVELT 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

In Radgio Broadcast over NBC Network 

Although the administration stands 
for the building up of the Navy to full 
treaty strength, as authorized by the 
Washington and London treaties, we 
are not only willing but anxious to see 


a general reduction in all the navies 
of the countries signatory to those 
treaties. 

This is strongly the sentiment of the 
majority of naval officers who are first 
of all patriotic citizens and appreciate 
the cost of building and maintaining a 
huge navy. Although they might gain 
gome personal advantage from an in- 
crease rather than a decrease in the 
strength of the Navy, their patriotism 
comes first and they would willingly 
accept a proper pro rata reduction. 


CIVIL SERVICE SAFEGUARDS 


By LUTHER C. STEWARD 
President, National Federation of Federal 
Employes 


In statement addressed to members of 
organization 

The crisis which has arised as a re- 
gult of the deliberate flouting of the 
civil service in old established as well 
as new Federal agencies demands im- 
mediate remedial action. The merit 
system is being throttled; it can be 
saved only by prompt and intelligent 
action on the part of far-seeing legis- 
lators 

The pay and rights of Federal em- 
ployes should be restored to enhance 
public purchasing power, to place the 
Government in line with its own mili- 
tant advice to private business and in- 
dustry and in justice to the workers 
themselves. Emphasis should be given 
to constructive efforts to halt sweat- 
shop tactics on the part of the Federal 
Government; thousands of Federal 
employes are working countless hours of 
overtime without added compensation, 
in indefensibly bad quarters, and 
through an iniquitous QSL system are 
pens mas the objects of profiteering 

e ment, 


Underwood and Underwood 


ROBERT T. BARTLEY 
Accountant and Statistician Who Learned 
About Communications in Research 
Work for Congress Inquiry 


HERE IS MORE to the business of send- 

ing messages by the dot-and-dash system 
set up by telegraph companies than the aver- . 
age person realizes. But the ins and outs of 
the telegraph business are no mystery to Rob- 
ert T. Bartley; he brings to his post as director 
of FCC’s Telegraph Divsion a background that 
is standing him in good stead. 

The turns and twists of big corporations are 
many and intricate, even to an accountant, 
but the accountant has a lot of keys to open 
doors into statistical catacombs. And it was as 
an accountant in Dallas, Texas, that Mr. Bart- 
ley got his early training in practical business 
management. 

Before that he had received his degree in the 
School of Commerce, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, and had gone further into the field of 
statistical knowledge at Dallas business col- 
lege. 

His Washington career started as a statis- 


_tician in the House inquiry into utility holding 


companies. Here he worked under Dr. W. M. 
W. Splawn, then special counsel for the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

The inquiry progressed, and so did Mr. Bart- 
ley, and soon he was promoted to be executive 
secretary of the investigating staff. This po- 
sition he held through the rest of the inquiry. 

In the investigation he had a first-hand op- 
portunity to view the inner workings -of hold- 
ing companies in the communication field. As 
a result of the study, a report was drawn which 
recommended creation of a Communications 
Commission. The Commission was created 
and Mr, Rartley, anvropriately, is part y it. 


Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN KILLEEN 
Former Railroad Clerk Who Became Business 
Expert in Electrical Manufacturing Indus- 
try and Took a Whirl at Politics 


((LEAN AND CRISP come the signals as 
radio receiver dials are turned from left to 
right and back again. Thank the old Federal 
Radio Commission for that, because it unscram- 
bled the kilowatts and put traffic lights in the 
ether. The Commission now has been ab- 
sorbed into the new Federal Communications 


Commission, and the director of the broadcast- — 


ing division is John Killeen. 

A genuine up-from-the-ranks story is that of 
the career of John Killeen. Born in Troy, N. Y,. 
in 1876, he decided early that railroading offered 
chances for a career. Thus he entered aclerk- 
ship in the traffic department of the New York 
Central railroad. In his nine years with the 
railroad he rose to chief clerk of the traffic de- 
partment. 

Resigning from that job, Mr. Killeen cast 
his lot with politics and was elected to the 
State Assembly. There he was active and spon- 
sored a lot of important legislation. 

Then came his longest single connection, 15 
years with the General Electric Co., where he 
acted as a contact man between parent com- 
pany and holding companies. During this period 
he was a member of a number of committees 
of the National Electric Association and 
helped form its policies. When he left GE, 
Mr. Killeen was representing the company in 
broad administrative matters and questions of 
policy. 

From 1924 to 1933 Mr, Killeen published a 
weekly newspaper, the periodical treating state 
and national subjects. For the last several years 
he has been devoting time and study to radio 
as a means for disseminating news and other 
information. 


e 


Underwood & Underwood 


JEROME C. HUNSAKER 
Graduate of Annapolis, Instructor at MIT, and 
Designer of “Shenandoah” and Other 
Flying Ships 


ONG BEFORE the public knew that 
Jerome C. Hunsaker was designer of the 
navy flying boat “NC4,” first plane to span the 
Atlantic, aeronautic experts knew about him. 


Like his fellow member of the Federal ‘Aviation 
Commission, Edward P. Warner, Mr. Hun- 
saker was an instructor at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and his specialty also was 
aeronautical engineering. 


Among graduates of the class of 1908 at An- 
napolis naval academy was Cadet Hunsaker. 
In four years he had taken on the MIT in- 
structorship. He went right up in the navy and 
by 1926 had become a commander. 


Besides the NC4, Mr. Hunsaker designed the 
dirigible “Shenandoah,” which later went to its 
doom in a storm. But he did ‘more than design 
flying machines. He designed the radio services 
for the national airways. It is to Mr. Hunsaker 
that pilots owe the frequent weather bulletins 
they get on the ground and in flight. 


His career has been both public and private.. 
In the latter field he was assistant vice presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Laboratories; vice 
president of Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation 
and Pacific Zeppelin Transportation Company. 

Recognition has come from many scientific 
societies. Mr. Hunsaker is a fellow of the 
Royal Aeronautics Society of Great Britain; 
National Advisory Commttee for Aeronautics 
and a number of other distinguished groups. 

With this training in aeronautics, he brings 
to the Federal Aviation Commission a voice of 
authority as that agency blazes the way toward 
a uniform aviation policy for the Nation. 


Underwood & Underwood - 


EDWARD P. WARNER, JR. . 

Assistant Secretary of Navy for Aviation in 
Coolidge Administration Is Authority 
on Military and Commercial Flying 


WHEN EDWARD P. WARNER, JR.,, 

speaks about aviation, he has an attentive 
audience; for he knows the subject from nadir 
to zenith and hangar to stratosphere. It is 
his life work and his love—this scientific art 


-that defies Nature’s greatest force, gravity. 


Mr. Warner was thrown into the national 
spotlight in 1926 when he was named Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, a post 
which he held through the remainder of the 
Coolidge regime. Since then he has been active 
in his chosen profession as editor of the maga- 
zine, Aviation. 

When the United States entered the World 
War he was teaching aeronautical engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Heeding the’ call to arms, he became an aero- 
nautical engineer in the army. After the war 
he assumed the post as chief physicist for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, later becoming technical attache for the 
committee in Europe for a brief time. 


But soon came the call of the cap and gown. 
Mr. Warner returned to M. I. T. as an asso- 
ciate professor. 

»Many are the aviation honors that have come 
his way. He has been chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Aeronautics; ex- 
chairman of the Boston Municipal air board; 
fellow A. A. A. §.; associate fellow Royal Aero- 
nautics Society; author of a number of books 


and articles on aerodynamic§ and aeronautical 


engineering. 

Thus Mr. Warner is well fitted for his duties 
as a member of the Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion, which is fo develop a unified air policy for 
the United States. 


i 


tion, custody, and maintenance of the 
reference and working standards used 
in science, engineering, industry, and 
commerce; their intercomparison; re- 
Search connected with standards; and 
the determination of physical cone 
stants and the — of materials. 


Q.—How much did the United States 
pay for the Virgin Islands? 

A.—For the Danish West Indies, 
consisting of the Islands of St} Croix, 
St. Thomas and St. John, the United 
States paid $25,000,000, and took pos- 
session on March 31, 1917. 

+ + 


Q.—How many people are employed 
in the retail stores of the United 
States? 

A—A Census Bureau survey shows 
that retail stores of the United States 
employed during 1933 an average of 2,- 
691,310 men and women on a full-time 
basis and 730,900 part time. 

+ + 


Q.—What is the greatest temperature 
fall »n one day? 

A.—Records of the Weather Bureau 
show the greatest temperature fall 
witzin a 24-hour period was 56 degrees, 
from 82 degrees at 1 p. m., March 28, 
to 26 degrees at 5 a. m., March 29, 1921. 

+ + 


Q.—How should a Member of Cone 
gress be addressed in correspondence? 
A.—A Member of Congress should be 
addressed as Honorable. 
+ + 


Q.—How many men are there in a 
gun squad? 

A.—A gun squad consists of the gun- 
ner and five cannoneers numbered 
from 1 to 5. The remaining cone 
noncers of the gun section acts as re- 
liefs or assigned such other duties as 
the chief of section may direct. 

+ + 


Q@.—When does scrap silver constitute 
silver bullion? 

A.—The requirement that a material 
contain at least 250 troy ounces of fine 
silver per short ton in order to be 
considered silver bullion applies to 
scrap silver as well as to the other 
materials referred to in article 20 (i) 
of Regulations 85, provided the silver- 
bearing material results from some 
usual and ordinary industrial or com- 
mercial process and not from a mixe 
ture of blending made for the purpose 
of avoiding the tax. (Internal Revee 
nue Bureau ruling, 8S. T. 769.) 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Coin in The Slot: 
Heats, Cools and 


Lights The Home 


Devices Provide Gas for. 
Cooking, Wash and Iron, 
and Perform Other Serv- 
ices for Household 


HOME: SWEET HOME Is becoming one. 
slot machine after another. Not the 
gambling kind, but service machines that 
operate when a coin is dropped in them. 

Latest of the coin devices is the home 
air-conditioner, which either warms or 
chills the house for the small sum of one 
dime or maybe a quarter. Then there are 
washing and ironing machines, refrigera- | 
tors, ranges and loads of other ee | 
conveniences. 

And the idea is spreading to business | 
houses, factories, beaches and parks. 


Growth of Coin Idea 

Long ago clever teasers of the public’s| 
purse strings saw the possibilities of slot | 
machines, the kind that spill a handful | 
of coins when cherries, plums and bells, 
stop at the right place. Taking their cue, 
the coin idea was applied to gas meters. 

The spread of coin devices has been 
rapid, and some makers have been ava- 
lanched with orders. The idea even has’ 
reached to tourist camps, where the mo; 
toring family can drop laundry into a. 
coin-operated washing machine. One con- | 
- cern has built up a big business in this| 
device alone. 

Now mechanical euipment for shops 
can be installed on a pay-as-you-use plan 
and lathes, drill presses, steam plants, 
printing presses and other heavy ma- 
chinery are obtainable with coin opera-- 
tion. 

For Privileges in Parks 

Uncle Sam has adopted the plan for | 
public parks. Supervisors have found that | 
coin meters permit collection of fees for. 
special privileges, and only those who, 
share the privileges need to pay. In 
mountainous areas where fire hazard is 
great, and at beaches where wood is 
scarce, meté@red electric plates are avail- 
able to excursionists. 

For tennis players, a coin dropped in a 
box will start the flood lights at night. 
And of course there are the automatic 
restaurants, long in service, which serve 
edibles when coins are dropped. 

Now the coin idea is breaking into new 
fields every day. What next? wonder De- 
partment of Commerce officials, who are 
looking on with interest. 


Achoo! Hay Fever? 
Down With Ragweed 


War on Plant Bearing Infec- 
tious Pollen in West | 
| 


UST a common ragweed to many; but, 

to hundreds of thousands of Ameri-_ 

cans it means nothing more than the 
symbol of old fashioned hay fever. 

Sixty-five per cent of those afflicted, 
the Public Health Service states, suffer 
from Autumn hay fever, more than 90 
per cent of the cases which, east of the 
Mississippi River, are caused by the wind- 
borne pollen of ragweed. 

The majority’ of hay-fever cases begin 
toward the end of summer and last usu- 
ally for a month or more each Autumn. 
It has been reported that sometimes these 
attacks recur in the same person for more 


than 30 years. The only relief possibe|. 


is for the patient to go to some locality 
free from ragweed pollen. 

However, medical authorities realize 
that an enormous amount of suffering 
can be obviated by preventing ragweed 
plants from blooming and forming pol- 
len. To effect that result, numerous civic 
organizations have entered the picture 
and, with the aid of health service units, 
have started campaigning against the 
ragweed. 

In some States the cutting of ragweed 
has been made an important public health 
issue and laws have been passed to make 
its cutting obligatory. The ragweed oc- 
curs in most parts of the United States 
and well up into Canada. 

Uncle Sam’s specialists advise that rag- 
weed be controlled by. cutting twice each 
year, first just before the flowers form 
and again before flowers develop on the 
low-growing branches that shoot out after 
the first cutting. The proper time for 
cutting varies according to seasonal con- 
ditions in different localities. 

Officials believe that the cutting of rag- 
weed along highways and on vacant lots 
of cities and suburbs is especially im- 
portant. 


“Face-lifting” Rice 
To Please Housewife 


How Scientists Have Improved 
Appearance of Cereal 
MERICAN-GROWN, RICE may soon 


take a more important place as a fav- 
orite item in the American diet. 


Heretofore many consumers have ob-| 


jected to the ragged appearances of 
cooked rice; but that’s a thing of the 
past. Federal scientists turned their in- 
ventive powers on this staple food prod- 
uct with the result that the Agriculture 
Department predicts a wider home 
market for American-grown rice. 


Personal | 
Of Washington 


| Aspirin Is Aspirin; 


Puffery Is Deflated 


’ have had to swim. 
the way, that powder blue, navy | 


Imported rice from India, the so- cajled 
patna rice, has long been the favorite of 
the careful housewife. Investigators of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry set out to 
determine whether some process could not 
be applied to American-grown rice which 
would give it the flavor of the special 
types now imported. 

The investigators soaked and parboiled 
the rice. Sounds simple; but a lot of re- 
search was necessary to do the job prop- 
erly. With their work completed, the 
scientists declare that the parboiling pro- 
cess practically eliminates the ragged 
looks of individua! kernels in soup and 
other food products and gives the rice 
the true imported flavor. 

Some special quality rices now come in 
duty free because up to the present it had 
been impossible to equal them. The scien- 
tists now have a process which they say 

ids fair to supply a home product, at 
beast équal to the imported one. In the 
past few years importations of this type 
of rice have averaged about 1,000,000 
pounds annually. In 1928-30 more than 
2,000,000 pounds was brought in each 
year. 

Uncle Sam is taking no chances on this 
new food process. In order to make the 
process available to all American millers 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has ap- 


plied for a public service patent. 


INTERNATIONAL POLO 


Witt INTERNATIONAL POLO 
matches galloping along on 
the heels of international’ yacht 
races, Washington has been dash- 
ing hither and yon between New- 
port and the Potomac Park polo 
field. 
For weeks the ponies of the Mexi- 


can polo players have clattered | 


along streets near their downtown 
stables, with the populace admir- 
ingly at gaze while the jaunty Mexi- 
Cans rode by. 

The games last week brought out 
an enormous crowd which included 
most of the American Government 


high officials as well as a large dele- | 


gation of Mexican notables headed 
by members of the Mexican Em- 


bassy. Brilliant weather attended © 


the opening game. The red, white 
and blue goal posts of the Ameri- 
can Army team and the red, white 
and green goal posts of the Mexi- 
can Army team found their sarto- 
rial counterpart in the fine new 
Autumn clothes worn by spectators. 


A day or so earlier neither the | 
games nor the new clothes would 


have been possible. Horses would 


and deep green tweed are popular 
among Washington's ladies at the 
moment. 


| 
| DISTINGUISHED ONLOOKERS 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, Cor- 
dell Hull, with Mrs. Hull, 
watched the gray, orange and sil- 


ver helmeted Mexican team, the dark | 
white and white helmeted | 
American team, as the guests of | 


blue, 


Mexican Ambassador Senor Don 


It appears, by | 


of War and Mrs. George H. Dern 
were in the same party, as was Mrs. 


sistant Secretary of War. 
Miss Betsy Dern and Mrs Harry 


War, likewise saw the United States 
Army team win the first game, 11 
to 6; and so did General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the 
, Army. The Chilean and Spanish 
Ambassadors occupied boxes. 
German, Soviet, French, Polish, and 
British Embassies were represented, 
as well as most of the legations. 
8 


: CLOSING OF SYLVAN THEATER 
L4st WEEK also saw the closing 


Theater in the Washington Monu- 
' ment grounds. The little white 
Greek temple is the stage, during 
the Summer, of many plays, op- 
erettas, programs of dancing and 
concerts which, this past season, 


have attracted such Government | 


personages as the Secretary of the 
Interior and Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, 
the Secretary of War and his fam- 
ily, Senator William H. King, of. 
Utah, and high officers of the Army’ 
and Navy, as well as District lead- 
ers in the arts. 

The final entertainment at the 
Sylvan Theater was given by a 
group of professional dancers, and 
there was a concert by the Unitcd 
States Marine Band. 


NIGHT CLUB IN BARN 

A NEW NIGHT CLUB in an old 
barn in Maryland has caused 

pleasant commotion among the 

diners-out of the Capital. The 


Harry H. Woodring, wife of the As- | 


Baxter, daughters of the Secretary of | 


The | 


of that beautiful and entertain- | 
ing institution, the National Sylvan | 


floor, in the hayloft or in the cellar. 
t A ladder is used by the guests to 


loft. An old sleigh in the loft is a 
feature that, like the left shoulder 
blade mentioned in “The Mikado,” 


ROOSEVELTS SEE. YACHT RACES 


(THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY was 
well 


President and the First Lady, the 
President’s son James, with his 
wife; cousin Kermit Roosevelt, 
were also aboard the Vincent Astor 
yacht “Nourmahal,” and cousin Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth was visiting the 


derbilt. 
VACATION EXCURSIONS OVER 
Now THAT the Washington offi- 
cial family is practically re- 
united again, there is sufficient 
store of varied Summer-time ex- 
periences to afford conversation for 
_ the entire Winter. Officials were 
, scattered far and in many direc- 
tions. 


S. Cummings are back from Hawaii; 

Mrs. Claude A. Swanson, wife of 

the Secretary of the Navy, from a 
- tranquil spot at the Government 

camp, Rapidan, in the Blue Ridge; 
Mrs. George H. Dern, wife of the 
Secretary of War, from a trip to 
Panama with her husband; and 
Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, from the 
Panama Canal and the tour across 
Haiti which she took with the Dern 
family. 

The Secretary of Commerce Dan- 


climb to and from tables in the | 


represented at the cup | 
races last week. In addition to the | 


Brigadier General Cornelius Van- 


Attorney General and Mrs. Homer | 


Claims for Its Medical Powers 
Must Be Qualified © 


ee is aspirin, no matter who 
makes it. That is Uncle Sam's de- 
cision, settling a free-for-all that has 
brought many a headache to makers of 
pain-relieving pills. 

The whole aspirin atmosphere is cleared 
by the decision, handed down Sept. 19 by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

In some countries aspirin is a trade- 
marked name which only the Bayer com- 
pany can use. In the United States any 
one can use the name on pills containing 
aspirin, and the Bayer company may not 


‘that others are counterfeit or spurious. 
Still more, the FTC has clipped the 
wings of statements about what aspirin 
does and will not do. Unless it uses quali- 
fying statements, the Bayer company 
, must vtop claiming that “no harmful 
after effects follow its use,” or “it does 
not depress the heart,” or “it does not 
upset the stomach.” 

The same brakes are applied to the 


their son Richard, escaped the hot 
weather by going to Alaska. In 
fact, they went almost to the Arctic 
Circle, since Government business 
took the Secretary to the northern- 
most tip of the United States pos- 
sessions. 

On the other hand, Administra- 
tor Harry Hopkins of the Federal 
Emergency Relief, spent much of 
his holiday with Mrs. Hopkins in 
Italy—southern Italy, at that. 

: MBS. AMELIA EARHART PUT- 

NAM, the aviatrix, has been in 
town. Every now and then she 
runs down to Washington for a few 
days and is seen lunching here and 
there. 

Gradually the social entertaining 
gets under way for the Autumn 
season. The Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Cordell Hull gave an informal 
tea one day last week for the Vice 
Minister of Communications for Air 


company’s claim that its aspirin is 2 quick | 
ritis or other severe pain, and may be 


pirin not only relieves suffering, but acts 


The Commission demands that all these 
statements be tamed down. 


claim that its pills are the only genuinRe,, 


Of course, the Commission doesn't mind 


medical 
knowledge. 
Action against the Bayer company was 


opinion or pharmaceutical 
The company did not contest the pro- 


order. 


relief for bad headache, neuralgia, neu- | 


as a sedative and induces rest at night.” 


if proper theraueptic claims are made, 
for aspirin if they are based on reputable | 


brought in mid-June by the Commission. | 


ceeding and consented to issuance of the | 


Government Instructions 
On Ways of Cooking Fish 


While official records show that 160 
edible varieties of fish are taken in the 
waters of the United States by commere 


taken by nervous patients “in whom as-. 


‘cial fishermen, approximately 12 of these 


varieties account for 80 per cent of the 
volume of consumption. Frank T. Bell, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, announces 
that the Fisheries Bureau shortly will 
make available at a nominal cost a small 
pamphlet on fish cookery which will cone 


tain recipes and instructions concerning 
‘the preparation and cooking of fish. 


WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL. 


that centers there, 


the personalized services, 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop there for many reasons, 


. distinguished home 


Its central 


location, at the heart of things, The sparkling gayety of social life 


Above all, the private-home charm of the rooms, 
Rates from §5. 


THE WALDORF:ASTORIA 


of Poland, Alexander Bobkowska, PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS © NEW YORK 
Fernando Gonzalez Roa. Secretary | guest may eat at tables on the barn | iel C. Roper, with Mrs. Roper and and Mme. Bobkowska. 
| 
the Crop— 
lean Center Leaves— 
q _ They Taste Better 


ane the choicest Turkish and Domestic 


tobaccos—only the clean center leaves are 


used in Luckies—these are the mildest 


leaves—they cost more—they taste better. 


“Tt’s toasted” 


vy, our throat protection— against irritation— against cough 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE NEW DEAL AND AMERICAN LIBERTY—A 


Labor Merely Getting Same Rights 
Enjoyed by Capital, Says Head 
Of Mediation Board 


By W. M. LEISERSON 


Chairman, 


ABOR'S POSITION under the New 
Deal 1s characterized by an extension, 
an enlargement of liberty. By labor I 


mean wage earners and salaried employes; | 


and these people have been and are be- 
ing freed by the New Deal of many re- 
straints that the Ojid Deal imposed on 
them. They are enjoying rights now, or 
are coming to enjoy rights, which other 
American citizens have Icng enjoyed, but 
which were denied to them by reason of 
their position as wage earners and sal- 
aried people. 
Investors have long had the right to 
combine their capital, so that many thou- 
sands of them could act as a unit, and by 
a majority rule they can choose represent- 
atives or directors to bargain with and 
determine the use of the combined capi- 
tal. Working peaple were also supposed 
to enjoy the right to combine, but whereas 
the law prohibited anyone from trying 
to destroy an investors’ corporation by 
intimidation or coercion, employers, among 


their other liberties, were free to destroy | 


Jabor organizations by means of spies, 
threats of discharge and other coercive 
measures. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act. 
in its famous section 7a, did nothing 
more than guarantee the liberty of work- 
ing people to combine, as the investors’ 
right is guaranteed; but in order to do 


that it was necessary to deny to em-. 


ployers the freedom: to interfere with and 
to destroy labor associations. 


Right of Oppression 
Said to Be Removed 


That is one- reason we have heard so 
much recently about the dangers to lib- 
erty. that lurk in the New Deal. There 
is this danger. The New Deal means that 
the liberty which some- people have en- 
joved to oppress other people is to be 
taken. away. The privilege which the 
Old Deal gave to powerful employers, 
privileged corporations, and others of the 
favored, to deny to wage-earners and Sal- 
aried people rights that are inherent in 
American citizenship, this liberty the New 
Deal proposes to restrain. 


It is the same kind of restraint that 
we put on the physically powerful to pre- 
vent them from oppressing the weaker 
common run of men by means of their 
brute strength It is the same kind of 
restraint that we put on the man who is 
handy with a gun, or with fraud and 
deceit, or who would reap advantages 
by other dishonest methods. 


Every such restraint on the liberties of 
the exceptional few, the race has learned 
through long experience, results in an 
enlargement of the liberties of the many 
and in the enrichment of the common 


w Mediation Board 


life. The New Deal is but continuing the | 


dence that the new rights granted to 
them are being resisted. 

There would be few strikes if employers 
would respect the right of labor to bargain 
through unions, as labor respeats the 
right of investors to bargain. through cor- 
porations. On our railroads both rights 
are respected and there we have very few 
strikes. The strikes are also evidence that 
wage-earners appreciate their fr’ and 
are willing to make sacrifices for them, 
to fight for them, if necessary. 

The new freedom has revived the spirit 
of American working people, which was 
fast being broken by the depression. It 


| The thousands of cases of discrimination the physical and economic basis of life in 
‘and discharge for union activity that the}America? Why do they not regard with 
|compliance and labor boards have had| suspicion the radical changes in our lives 
| to deal with show the risks they are will-|and in our social economy )rought about 
ing to take, and the methods by which] by inventors, scientists, promoters, organ- 
‘employers use their- economic power to] izers, advertisers and speculators? 

‘deprive their employes of rights and liber-| These, of course are the real revolution- 
ties. In spite of all the opposition, hoW-| aries who have changed the course of 


post ‘camer tae We Deal winning their our lives, broken down the lines between 


| But is the program of extending the |our States, revolutionized our homes and 
| liberties of the great masses of wage-|family life, and turned the Government 
;earners and salaried people contrary t©/to dealing with new economic problems 


the spirit and traditions of Americanism? that they have forced on the nation. Why. 
And are the concomitant restraints on the 


process, carrying human. liberty a step) has given them hope and confidence in| prerogatives of employers in violation of |" the other hand, do they fear that cor- 


| farther along. 


for a great corporation, who is one of, 


the face of the despair the depression has 


timidation and discrimination they have 


‘the constitution? You are familiar with |"esponding inventiveness, reorganization 


Let me cite an example. An attorney! spread through the land. In spite of in-|the questions, and they go beyond the and bold experimentation in the fields of 


labor program to the larger implications, government and social practice would be 


areive? 
the prominent founders of the American | formed and joined labor organizations by | —the social philosophy—the Americanism 


Liberty League, told one of the boards) 
whose duty it is to enforce section 7a! 
| of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
that the corporation would never deal 
‘with or make an agreement with an or- 
ganzed labor union as such. 


Remember that the corporation is a 
great union of capital. It is the creature, 
not of individual enterprise, but of the 
Government which incorporated it and 
gave it the privilege and standing of a 
legal person. It expects the Government 
to protect its thousands of stockholders in 
their right to act as a unit through the 
corporation, and it expects laborers. as 
/well as the public generally to recognize 
.and to deal with the corporation as such, 
and not with the individual stockholders. 
| And yet when its employes want to or- 
.ganize a labor union and bargain as a 
unit through that organization, as they 
have a right to do under the law, the cor- 
poration says, “No.” It denies the benefit 
of corporate action to its employes, while 
‘its own members are enjoying the privi- 
lege from the government 


The attorney claims the right to repre- 
|sent the membership of the corporation 
‘and to bargain for them, but he would 
| deny to laborers the same right of hiring 
counsellors to represent and to bargain 
ben an associated membership. It is easy 
to understand the kind of liberty that this 
attorney wants to protect when he joins 
|the American Liberty League as a charter 

Promoting Liberty 
Of Common Citizen 


| Another example. Last winter when 
of the Indianapolis Times went up to 
Gara, Ind., to observe conditions around 
the steel plants so that he might be in a 
better position to inform his readers. He 
was standing in the street opposite one of 
the plants making notes and sketches. 


Several armed guards came out of the 
gates of the plant, seized him, and kept 
him under lock and key many hours, They 
did not let him go until they had 
destroyed his notes. The Scripps-Howard 
papers told the story in an editorial. 
which ended with the statement that the 
Steel company should remember _ that 
Gary is in the United States of America. 
But the company apparently thinks that 
to act like a feudal baron with a private 
armed force is one of the liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 


@ IMPROVED STANDARDS OF LIVING +@.. 


There is no doubt that the New Deal, 
by freeing wage-earners to combine for 
bargaining in large national labor organ- 
izations on a basis of equality with such 
companies is endangering the feudal 
liberties of combined capital. But by so 
doing it promotes the liberties of common 
citizens, and among them editors. 

The New Deal has also freed working 
people of the competition of child labor. 
The codes have made the 16-year age 


jJimit almost universal in’ American in- 


dustry. Adult men and women may no 
longer be dismissed or have their wages 
and living standards reduced by the em- 
ployment of immature children in their 
places or as competitors; and the child 
workers have been freed for proper 
schooling and physical development. 

Let those weep wno yearn for the free- 
dom the Old Deal gave of making money 
on child laborers, and who would restore 
the freedom of young children to escape 
the regimentation of schools by working 
long hours in a factory. 


Shorter Week in 
Most Industries 


The New Deal is freeing labor of the 
competition of the sweat shops. Home 
work has been greatly reduced in ‘the 
coded industries and is rapidly being abol- 
ished. The liberty of some people to live 
on the sweated labor of other people is 
being taken away. But wage-earners are 
freed from sweat shops. Consumers are 
protected against goods made under un- 
hygienic conditions. 

The New Deal has freed some people 
of the necessity of working 60, 70 and 84 
hours a week and it has freed others of 
the enforced idleness caused by the ex- 
tension of working hours beyond a rea- 
sonable work-day. The National Recovery 
Act has made the 40 hours per week and 
less the standard in most industries. The 
freedom of employers to increase unem- 
ployment: by lengthening the working 
time of some emploves and laying the 
rest off has been taken away, but the 
liberty of several million unemployed has 
been extended by opportunities to work 
and .o earn a livelihood. 

The New Deal is freeing working peo- 
ple, in and out of sweat shops, of the ne- 
cessity of accepting less than living wages, 


of working for less than the value of their 
labor. It is doing this by establishing 
minimum wage rates in all coded indus- 
tries, and by compelling all employers to 
pay at least these rates. 

The freedom of some employers to pay 
less than the work is worth because un- 
employed people will work for less is be- 
ing restrained, but other employers who 
believe in earning their profits by their 
own efforts are being freed of the com- 
peition of those who take profits out of 
the pay envelopes of their employes. 

The minimum wage rates are still far 
from living wages in many industries, and 
the wages of those who get more than 
the minimum have not been increased as 
much as they shov'*. But the scanda!l- 
Ously low wages of the days of unre- 
Strained cupidity have been abolished, and 
it is in the cards that the New Deal will 
raise both the minimum and the other 
Wage rates still more, and reduce the 
work-day and working week still further. 

Paying less than living wages means 
that employers are eating into the capital 
of the laborers, and paying inadequate 
wages means that employers are restrict- 
ing the consuming power and the markets 
of the Nation. The liberty to do these 
things is not guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

The New Deal is feeding, clothing and 
housing the unemployed whom employers 
have used their liberty to throw on the 
scrap heap. It is freeing millions of dis- 
carded wage-earners of hunger and cold 
and disrupted family life. But all of this 
is costing money, and the cry has been 
raised “we can not squander ourselves 
into recovery.” 


Why Billions Are 
Spent For Recovery 


Certainly we can not squander our: 
selves into recovery, and that is why we 
must spend billions of money for relief 
and employment, and borrow if we have 
them not. For if we do not spend millions 
of money we shall be squandering millions 
of men, women and children. We ‘can 
afford to go into debt to save laborers 
and their families. We can not afford 
to squander human beings and labor 


power, to save money and reduce our 
debts. 


PROVIDING SOCIAL INSURANCE 


But those who rise the cry of squander- 
ing are worrying about money and not 
humans. They say that human rights 
a’ 7 property rights ar° inseparable, but 
they squander human labor shamelessly 
by letting it rot in idleness, and would 
save their property values by restricting 
money expenditures. 

The New Deal proposes to avoid this 
dilemma of squandering hum:n beings or 
money values by providing economic and 
social security for labor in the same man- 


ner that security for property is pro- | 


vided. Industry pays depreciation and 
obsolescence charges on working capital 
and it pays interest on idle capital equip- 
ment. 

But labor a!so depreciates, wears out 
and gets old; it is rendered obsolete by 
technical improvements, and it is unem- 
ployed when equipment is idle. For 
property we have provided a measure of 
security against these hazards by pro- 
viding reserves that are ‘“arged to operat- 
ing costs. But for human labor we make 
no such provisions, because squandering 
labor was no sin under the Old Deal. 


will provide for the labor investment in 
industry at least the measure of security 
that is provided for the Capital invest- 
ment. _ Unemployment, obsolescence, de- 
preciation and superannuation of labor 
are costs of production every bit as much 
as the similar charges commonly made 
for the protection of the capital invest- 
ment are production costs. 

| Industry has been living off labor by 
not paying these labor costs, and inci- 
| dentally has thereby been reducing con- 
sumer purchasing power to its own detri- 
ment. The New Deal will require proper 
_ charges to cover these costs and will 
accumulate the payments in insurance 
funds from which payments will be made 
| When the charges are due. A Cabinet 
committee appointed by the President, 
with the aid of a technical staff and 


advisory board, is now working out the 
details. 


| 
Blames Most Strikes 
pon Employers 


| Such a broad extension of liberty as I 


Each indivicual worker can no more, ave described is bound to lead to abuses 
provide his old age and unemployment) 22d some of them have already appeared 


insurance than each small business man 
can carry his own fire insurance or each 
bank its-own burglary insurance. 


in connection ‘with recent strikes, But 
, Most of the strikes are the result of em- 


The | Ployers’ attempts to deny to working peo- 


New Deal proposes, therefore, to inau- Rle the freedom to combine and to bar- 
gurate a system of social insurance that 8ain collectively. The strikes are evi- 
A 


there was talk of a steel strike, the editor. 


the million. 


The New Deal is not a political siogan, 
a party platform or a set of legislative 
proposals that may be voted in or out at 
an election. It impresses me as a social 
ideal growing out of the stresses and 
strains of a collapsing economic order 
and out of the human suffering resulting 
from efforts to maintain old ways of living 
and to make new adjustments in a period 
of transition to a new economic order. 

Like all social ideals of a lasting char- 
acter it has its roots in the traditions and 
experience of a race; and the New Deal 
is for the American people largely a re- 
statement of the old ideals of democracy 
and liberty; a restatement and re-em- 
phasis required in order to give them real- 
pews expression under the-conditions of a 
regimenting industrialism which has all 
but destroyed the possibility of self-ex- 
pression for the vast majority of wage 
earners and salaried employes. 


The New Deal and 


American Ideals 
been eloquently described by a Commis- 


Historical Association in a recently pub- 
lished report, and the statement makes 
plain the identity of traditional American 
ideals with the objectives of the New 
Deal. I quote: 

“Especially significant, as a conditioning 
factor in American life, is the well-estab- 
lished national tradition of government 
‘and society based on the ideals of popular 
democracy and of personal liberty and 
dignity—the tradition that government is 
organized solely for the purpose of pro- 
moting the highest welfare of the gov- 
erned, collectively and individually, that 
in all great divisions of economy, admin- 


masses of the people are to be considered 
paramount, and that, since every person 
is of moral worth and dignity in himself, 
no man, woman or child can be exploited 
by another without doing violence to the 
essential spirit of American democracy 
‘and liberty. 

“This is a tradition so strong and, in the 
opinion of the Commission, so authentic 
and valid that, despite academic criti- 
cisms, despite. assaults by selfish and 
predatory groups, it may be expected to 
abide and to give direction to further 
evolution of life and institutions in the 
United States.” . 

If we rely on this statement by a 
group of distinguished American scholars, 
then I think it is plain that President 
Roosevelt and his New Deal have come 
not to destroy American liberties and in- 
stitutions, but rather to fulfil them in the 
traditional American spirit. 

The New Deal, in short, is the spirit of 
American democracy and liberty reassert- 
ing itself and vigorously expressing itself 


measures already enacted and more to be 


So it was when the slave owners fought 
for their constitutional right to own fel- 
low Americans. So it was also when Hor- 
ace Mann and other pioneers of our free 
public school systems were denounced as 
equalitarians or socialists who would un- 
constitutionally tax the property owners— 
soak the rich—in order to spend vast sums 
of money for educating children of the 
poor. 

And so also was Abraham Lincoln, and 
the then radical Republican Party, at- 
tacked when they enacted the homestead 
law of 1862 to give a free farm to any 
person or family that was willing to work 
it. To thus interfere with the right of 
those who had money with which to 
speculate in public lands was denounced 
as unconstitutional and un-American, ex- 
actly as the effort of the Government to 
curb stock speculators is now being de- 
nounced. 

But it was no less an authority than 
Chief Justice John Marshall who more 
than a hundred years ago gave the an- 
swer to those who assume a patriotic 
devotion to the Constitution by identify- 
ing their special privileges with the Con- 
stitution. 

In the famous case of McCulloch v. 


Maryland the right of the United States 
Government to incorporate and to own 
stock in a bank, and to exempt that 
bank from taxation by the States was 
attacked as subversive of the Constitu- 
tion. The States had incorporated many 
banks and those who enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of State incorporaion had come to 
feel that this privilege, given them by 
the Government was an exclusive one for 
them alone, and included the right to 
deny to others and to the Government 
itself the benefit of Federal incorpora- 
tion. 

They tried to narrow the Constitution 
down to a document designed to protect 
their privileged property right against the 
rights of the whole people. But the great 
Chief Justice answered them with the 
statement: “We must never forget that 
it is a Constitution we are expounding,” 
and as if foreseeing the events and prob- 
lems of the present day, he went on to 
say: “The subject: is the execution of 
those great powers on which the welfare 
of a nation depends * * * This provision 


Only those who have forgotten, or who 
want to forget, the American heritage of 
equal rights will regard this authoritative 
statement of ‘xe constitutional protec- 
tion of the common welfare as something 
to be feared. But the fact that many of 
those who have risen to the top, as we 
say, in the business and financial world, 
have actually been dismayed by these de- 
cisions of our highest court, is but addi- 
tional evidence of the need for the New 


Deal and for its renewal of emphasis on 
the supremcac., of the common interest 
over individual interest. 

Nothing illustrates better the need for 
the New Deal, the need for reviving the 
essential spirit of American democracy 
and liberty, as described by the historians, 
with its emphasis on the welfare of the 
masses of the people, than the charge 


—of the New Deal. Let us consider these.| Surely it is not because there have been 


Liberty Not Endangered by Regimen- 
tation, But a Lack of It, He Says 
In Support of New Deal 


the benefits brought by inventions and Deal issues and measures in the press, in 
economic changes. : | forums, pulpits and in educational insti- 
Once,yvou get the idea that it is the | tutions; and there is no better example 
physicists, chemists, engineers and the Of it than the President's radio addresses 
private exploiters gf scientific discoveries together with the vast correspondence 
that are the real revolutionaries, then it'| they provoke between the people of the 
becomes plain, that the New Deal in its country and Washington. 
effort to make the necessary correspond- But mass education of this kind is rare. 
ing changes in government and the law ly discriminating; and however difficult 
to conserve the values in human worth it may be to train a whole pouulation in 
and dignity and in home and family life critical analysis, the success of the Amer- 
is promoting a real conservatism of es- ican nation in its attempt to meet the 


sential Americanism. 


These old ideals of American life have! 


sion on Social Studies of the American | 


istration, and culture the interests of the/ 


through a free government in a series of. 


NEW ECONOMIC ORDER 


no evil effects accompanying the revo- 
lutionary changes in technology and busi- 
ness economy. And surely not because 


enacted, which are designed to reestablish | ‘here has been no boon in Governmental 
the supremacy of human rights over prop- | action for the regulation of business and 
erty rights to restore freedom and equal- 
ity of opportunity to millions of individ- 
uals who have become dependent on cor-!customed to the benefits of invention, 
porate organization, machinery and other | scientific 
forms of capital for the right to labor and | changes in economic methods flowing into 
to share in the profits of production, and 
to provide a measure of economic security | regard ‘hem primarily as sources of profit 
.|to themselves rather than the rightful 


industry. 
Is it not because they have become ac- 


discovery and_ revolutionary 


the hands of the few, and have come to 


WHOSE LIBERTY? 


heritage of the people as a whole? They 
are strong for radical changes and revo- 


‘| lutions in the life of America, as long as 


W. M. LEISERSON 


Chairman Mediation Board, Who Sees 
Liberty to Oppress Labor Curbed 
Under the New Deal. 


for individual and family life which the 


and financial enterprise has largely de- 
stroyed. 

In contrast with this is the perverted 
Americanism of the, Old Deal that re- 


social institutions, like our natural re- 


the ability to use them for private gain 
and special privilege. 


to identify those special privileges with 
constitutional guarantees. The unfair ad- 
vantages and the power to oppress or in- 
jure fellow citizens that they had ac- 
quired, whether legally or illegally, the 
have fought to retain by claiming tha 
they were constitutional rights and by 
charging that those who would remove 
oppression and privilege were undermin- 


ing the Constitution. 


@ § CONSTITUTION AS A PROTECTOR e 


is made in a Constitution intended to en- 
dure for ages to come, and, consequently, 
to be adapted to the various crises in 
human affairs.” 


Forgotten During 


The Chase for Money 
True it is that this great doctrine that 
the Constitution was designed to promote 


life. 


garded our Government, and our other) ments in other leading papers. 


these concentrate profit and power in 
their hands. 


But they are equally strong against any 
corresponding changes in government and 
social control that will enable the peo- 
ple of the country, by democratic meth- 
ods, to see to it that the Nation as a 
whole share with equal opportunity in 


A generation ago such men were rarely 
used in business and were held in tolerant 
disdain by those who considered them- 
selves practical in the ordinary affairs 
When sctentists and scholars 
were found to be useful in profit making, 
however, it became fashionable to hire 
brains away from colleges and _ universi- 
ties with offers of money rewards that 
educational institutions could not afford. 
| They then became necessary and re- 

spected adjuncts to every large business, 
,and as long as they are content to de- 
‘vote their talents and their scientific 
knowledge to the individualistic enter- 


| prises of money makers their usefulness 


is acknowledged and appreciated. But 
when scientists and scholars attempt to 
apply their brains, their knowledge and 
scientific methods to the problems of gov- 
ernment and for the furtherance of the 
public and social welfare, then they are 
|attacked and denounced as impractical 


speculative character of modern corporate theorists or red revolutionaries. ! 
Washington Dream! 


“Eliminate the 
Walkers,” the owner of a chain of* news- 
papers demanded in a series of editorials 
which he also reproduced as advertise- 
But who 
is this publisher that is so sure that the 


sources, as designed for the benefit of| brain trusters must be removed from the 
those who have the greed, the power and | conduct of Government affairs? He is the 
man who, it was revealed in the proceed- |. 


ings which resulted in the removal of 


From the early days of the republic,| Mayor Walker of New York, subsidized 
it has been the habit of those ‘who have| the mayor with a brokerage account for 


enjoyed privileges from the Government]! which the mayor did not pay and with 


other financial favors to enable the mayor 
to carry on. 

Apparently this editor and publisher 
who presumes to instruct his readers 
wants to eliminate from the Government 
those whom he dubs as dream walkers 
in order.that they may be reinstated by 
‘tthe Jimmie Walkers. But is this what the 
people of the country want? 


Supervision as Stimulus 
To Self-government 


But it is not in the accomplishments of 
the New Deal for labor alone, or in its 
general aims and purposes, that the es- 
sential Americanism of the New Deal may 
best be shown. It is in the methods used 
by the New Deal in achieving its ends 
that the essential Americanism of de- 
mocracy, liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity is most evident. These methods are 
the same whether they apply to labor 


public welfare and is broad enough to/Trelations or the relations of business men 


protect public rights under all circum- 


to each other and to the public, to agri- 


stances, was all but forgotten in the mad|CUlture, finance and creditor and debtor 
scramble for money and power during |é!ationships. 

the pagan period of unbridled individual-| 4!ways the method is that of democracy 
ism that preceded the depression. But,|#%4 liberty and equality of opportunity. 
however much some people may want to The government attempts to enlist the 
distort the Constitution in their efforts |COOPeration of all interests involved, how- 
at gaining advantages over our neighbors, | Vr Small or large. It tries to —— 
the document is there all the time, ready | S¢/f-government among them, with only 
to function whenever the people want to general government supervision and sanc- 


use it as a bulwark for the rights and . PROGRESS—OR 


liberties of all the people against the 
privileges of the few. Is this not the explanation of the pop- 


So it was when, as a part of the New 


Deal program, legislation was enacted for ular criticism of Congress and our state 


the relief of mortgage-burdened farmers legislatures? We criticize and we ridicule 
and milk-producers, the Supreme Court | them, but we would not be 
responded with a reminder that the con- | 8tessional government, nor wold we tur 
“neither property rights nor contracts are | code ma 
absolute; for government cannot exist if agricultural marketing agreements, 
the citizen may at ‘will use ile aronert the other devices of the New Deal. They 
to the detri nd t of hic fell P pind all involve cooperation of every interest 
ne his f k involved, and decisions and policies are 
sae harm reedom of contract to wor the result of a democratic process of ad- 


justment and compromise. 

And in memorable words reminiscent of |" t¢ industry could make codes, dictating 
the historical documents of American prices to consumers and wages to em- 
the ployes, it weuld be better satisfied. If 
principle of equal rights that is embodie r could dictate wages and workin 
in the Constitution by telling those who | 


conditions to employers it would not 
would project their private privileges that: | oriticize. If consumers could dictate 


“The Constitution does not guarantee|terms at which goods must be delivered 
the unrestricted privilege to engage in 4/to9 them, they would be satisfied. And if 
business or to conduct it as one pleases. any within these groups could impose 
There can be no doubt that * * * the! their desires on the rest, they would be 
State may regulate a business in any of | nappy. 
its aspects, including the prices to be| But the democratic philosophy of the 
charged for the products or commodities| New Deal requires that all should have 
it sells * * * The Constitution does not | their interests protected, and that so far 
secure to anyone liberty to conduct hiS|as possible they should do it themselves 
busine’ in such fashion as to inflict in-|through industrial self-government. Ne- 


COMMON INTERESTS SUPREME 


jury upon the public at large, or upon | cessarily, therefore, there will-be much in 
any substantial group of the people.” each act of economic regulation that 
many will not like. This, however, is in- 
evitable if we are to follow the traditional 
method of democracy. 
that is being made that the New Deal is! It is necessary that the public under- 
revolutionary. stand what is involved in the democratic 
Apparently some people know so little as the 
‘cratic political government must always 
of American history that they think that | depend upon appropriate education for 
the spurious Americanism of the Old the popylation that participates in it, so 
Deal, which left the privileged and the|democratic industrial government will 
powerful free to preempt the resources Succeed only if all those who are to be 
and the riches of the nation and to use | Parties lo it are provided with an appro» 


priate appreciation of it through educa- 
them to oppress the masses of ordinary | tion. 


folk, is the real Americanism with its; This, it would appear, is the vital prob- 


portunity for all men. | ourselves industrially and economically by 
They have so lost the essential spirit of the democratic method there will be only 


‘the alternative of dictatorishp, whether 
the great American idea that they regard | this be by a Government controlled by a 


its restoration to actual practice is place : nay . 
party or by an industrial and financial 
of the Old Deal with fear and trembling. | oligarchy in control of the economic re- 
But why is it that they do not fear the|sources of the nation. 
real: revolutionaries who have overturned As I have observed during the past 


a 


democratic tradition of equality of op-|lem of the day; for if we fail to govern 


Criticizes Critics 
Of the Brain Trust 

The attacks that are being made on 
the so-called “Brain Trust” offers an ex- 
cellent example of the manner in which 


tionary changes in our lives and in our 
institutions for their private profit resent 
any attempt of the people through their 


government to control those changes for 
the benefit of the Nation as a whole. 


Every large corporation, of course, now 
has its own brain trust. It has scientists 
in its laboratories and research depart- 
ments, economists and statisticians in its 
financial and forecasting departments, 
political scientists in its public relations 
divisions, and psychologists, artists and 
poets in its advertising and sales depart- 
ments. 


@ = SCHOLARS IN THE GOVERNMENT e 


tions rather than impose the will of the 
Government on the various parties. 

It is this democratic method of the 
Government taking the leadership and 
deciding by rule of majorities what prob- 


blems the people consider most .important 
to deal with, and then leaving it to the 
various groups involved to work out co- 


problem, that distinguishes the New Deal 
from the methods of Fascism and Com- 
munism that some European countries 
_ have used, as it is distinguished from the 
| Old Deal which would have the dictates 
of powerful business interests followed by 
the Government. 


But the democratic method requires the 
cooperation and the give and take all 
elements in the community. If the pri- 
vileged business groups that have ruled 
in the past will cooperate as the farmers 
‘and wage-earners and small business men 
have shown themselves willing to co- 
operate, then American democracy and 
liberty can be made to prevail in spite of 
economic crises and depressions. But if 
the privileged few that have dictated in 
the past insist on their right to rule and 
to oppress the great masses of working 
people and farmers, then they may well 
force a flict over dictatorships upon us. 

The New Deal is trying to show the 
world that the great changes in social 
control made necessary by technological 
revolutions can be made by the American 
method of democracy and liberty, and that 


| 


in America. 


The question before the people of the 
United States now:is whether the great 
aggregation of corporate capital will per- 
mit the nation to maintain the American 
tradition of liberty and welfare for all the 
people or whether they will try to re- 
establish their right to rule regardless of 


.| the wishes of the masses of the population. 


Bearing in mind, now, that the nation 
is attempting to work out the American 
traditions of democracy, likerty and hu- 
man dignity in the relationships of busi- 
ness and industry, where many still regard 
all considerations but cold cash out of 
place, it is not surprising that the prac- 
tical operation of the agencies established 
in pursuance of the New Deal should fail 
to satisfy many people. That is inherent 
in the democratic system, and in fact is 
its chief advantage. 


No ene group or interest can have its 
way. Every. person may have his say, 
and every interest must have its repre- 
sentation. The resulting action, if it is 
really democratic, will necessarily be a 
compromise and an accommodation of the 
views and interests of all concerned. 
Hence it is conceivable that all should be 
dissatisfied in some respect, yet all agree 
that on the whole the method and the re- 
Sults were good. 


SOCIAL CHAOS? 


;year in Washington, the first attempts 
,to substitute something like design and 
planning for the anarchy that has pre- 
vailed in economic activities, and to de- 
velop a body of law for the regulation of 
trade and industrial practices together 
with a democratic system of administra- 
tion, it has not been the mistakes, and 
the inefficiencies that have impressed me 
most. 

These are to be expected. They are no 
greater than were the errors. during the 
trial period of our republican form of 
government under the Articles of Con- 
federation, for example. One year is less 
than a moment in a historical process of 
this kind, and I. doubt if the mistakes 
made in the next few years under the 
New Deal will be any worse than those 
| made in the first years of democratic ex- 
perimenting under our Federal Con- 
| stitution. 

What has impressed me most during 
this year’s experience has been the three- 
|fold character of the education that will 
_be required to make successful the ef- 
‘forts of the many people involved who 
| are sincerely trying to work out the prob- 
‘lems of democratic government in busi- 
‘Ness and industry. 
| There is the problem first of the edu- 
‘cation of the leaders of business and la- 
| bor who must take the initiative in formu- 
lating and administering the industrial 
and labor codes. 

Then there is the problem of educating 
and training government administrators 
competent to oversee, or to supervise the 
self-regulation of industries and indus- 
trial groups, and to administer the proper 
public or governmental sanctions. 

And finally there is the education of the 
public whose cooperation in the whole 
process is essential to the process and 
| without whose understanding the demo- 
cratic method involved can not be made 
_to.work successfully. 

The last is perhaps the most important; 
‘for if the understanding and the will is 
there in the people as a whole, they will 
produce leaders and administrators and 
‘will constrain them to accomplish their 
democratic purposes. Much has been done, 
of course, in the direction of popular edu- 
cation appropriate to the New Deal by 
election campaigns, by discussions of New 


those who promote radical and revolu- 


operatively the details of dealing with each | 


“Czars” and dictators are not necessary } 


problems of a machine age in democratic 
fashion will depend on its ability to train 
_ the population to analyze and to under- 
stand discriminatingly the slogans which 
various groups in opposition to democratic 
measures hurl at social programs, so that 
masses of men will not be misled by the 
‘Slogans into opposition to the very things 
that they are ever seeking. 


‘The Two Varieties 
Of Regimentation 


| Take, for example, the cry of regi«- 
‘mentation that is heard in many quarters 
against the efforts to order and regulate 
_business competition in the public inter- 
}est. The repetition of this cry has really 


frightened many people who are sincerely 


erg in popular welfare. 

But what is regimentation? Is it regi- 
|mentation to make it compulsory for all 
our children to march to schools every 
morning? Yet a hundred years ago the 
individualists who opposed compulsory 
education charged that the Government 
would be regimenting all the population 
in public schools. They were for indi- 
vidual freedom in education, and forgot 
that for most families this meant regi- 
menting the children in ignorance. And 
when millions of wageearners march into 
factories, doing the same specialized task 
every day, when they are grouped and 
classified and all paid the same market 
rate of wages, is that not regimentation? 

When lines of automobiles stop at traffic 
lights turned red. and all start up at 
|once on the appearance of a green light, 
| is that regimentation? No doubt. But 
|is it any less regimenting to have traffic 
|in a jam at crossings, and cars lined up 
,in the blocks behind? Or is the saving 
| virtue in the individual freedom of truck 
drivers at jammed crossings to express 
their personalities in picturesque swearing 
at one another to get out of the way? 

Is it regimentation to line up at a rail- 
road or theatre ticket office or on leaving 
a theatre? Or is it better for all to rush 
freely for what they want and let the 
most enterprising get it? We have learned 
to know and to name as hogs those who 
do not take their place in a line under 
such circumstances. We still have to learn 
that similar action in the business world 
does not produce freedom for the many, 
but greedy gains for the hoggish. 

Obviously, regimentation is not all of a 
kind. It may be destructive; it may be 
necessary as a lesser evil; and it may be 
positively good. Unless our people learn 
to distinguish them, to choose and support 
the good and the necessary and to avoid 
and condemn the bad alone, we cannot 
build a democratic industrialism centered 
on the welfare of the common man. 

Similarly, many people are being fright- 
ened by cries that our liberties are en- 
dangered by governmental regulations. 
Our need is to see how liberties are more 
endangered by lack of regulations. The 
New Deal provides a method of formulat- 
ing these regulations necessary to control 
the revolutionary technological changes 
by the democratic method of the consent 
of the governed—the cooperation of ail 
those who are subject to regulations. 

If we do not continue with these Ameri- 
can methods, if we fail with the New 
Deal’s experiment of controlling economic 
process by democracy and. liberty, there 
will be no other alternative but Fascism 
or Communism, for the Old Deal has led 
and can only lead to economic paralysis 
and social chaos. 


The foregoing is the text of an ad- 
dress delivered recently by Mr. Leiserson 
at the 21st annual national business 
conference, Babson Park, Mass. 


The Public Utilities 


And the Government 


Ban on PWA Loan For City 
Power Plant; A TVA Battle 


It isn’t legal for the Government to 
loan money to a city to build a municipal 
power plant, in the opinion of the Federal 
court at Kansas City, Mo. 


The issue arose at Concordia, Mo., 
where the Missouri Public Service Cor- 
poration operates a power plant. The 
city decided to build a lighting plant of 
its own and sought a $30,000 loan and @ 
$17,000 grant from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. The private utility objected, 
asking a restraining order. 


Federal Judge Albert L. Reeves held: 
“The Administrator of Public Works 
‘had no constitutional authority to aid the 
defendants (the municipality) in the con- 
struction of the project and if it were in- 
tended by Congress to promote that char- 
acter of construction work under the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, then such purpose 
impinges upon constitutional inhibitions 
and is invalid.” 

The court held the State has exclusive 
right to control the manufacture of elec- 
tricty, and added: “It must follow that 
if Congress has no power to control the 
generation of electricity as in the instant 
case, it would have no authority to grant 


which it 
authority.” 


would have no _ legislative 


At Birmingham, Ala., the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission took under advise- 
ment a motion that subpoenas issue to 
force David E. Lilienthal, Tennessee Val- 


gineers to attend the Commission's hear- 
ings on the proposed sale of fourteen 
northern Alabama municipal power dis- 
tribution plants to TVA. TVA twice re- 
fused to send its representatives to the 
hearings, because it might be construed 
as conceding the Alabama Commissions 
jurisdiction over the properties. 

The Federal Trade Commission, report- 
ing to the Senate on its power and gas 
utility investigation last week, announced 
it has examined files of a gas and electric 
holding company, and has started fleld 
work on other utilities. The Commission 
reported the gas industry is delivering to 
the public several times moreenergy than 


energy and four groups control 60 per 


mileage of the country. 


aid to the construction of a plant over | 


ley Authority Director, and two TVA en- ’ 


the entire commercial supply of electric © 


cent of the total natural gas pipe line 
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‘Progressive Development 
Of Air Force for Army 


Thumbs down on the creation of a uni- 
fied air force and thumbs up on the ad- 
| dition of 800 first-class sky-fighters every 
| year, was President Roosevelt's way of ac- 
cepting the Baker board's report on Army 


17'S THE FIRST TIME BIG SISTER HAS DONE A LICK OF WORK, 
SINCE SHE GRADUATED LAST YEAR 


Business Drafts 
A Program to Lay 


Before Congress 


| 
| 
| 


“4 | Roosevelt had signified his approval of 
“<4 | the board's report to Secretary Dern, at 
ae | Hyde Park, it was also reported that the 
{| Air Corps had been authorized to prepare 
budget for the purchase of 700 to 800 
| |mew airplanes every year until a top- 
J gtaleasnaggrn of cold weather always | forth by the State tax commissioner of notch force of 2,300 sky-battlers is 
brings to the fore the problem Of 'Tllinois, Simeon E. Leland, in an address achieved. 
feecing and housing the needy. Already ‘before the conference of the Municipal | 


aviation, according to information from ; 
b. Future of New Deal Involved | sortant Activi yes fused to confirm the report that President 


In Proposals Formulated. 


At Series of Conferences 


Of National Leaders | 


The gathering of the clans is under 
way among business leaders to exchange 


nents 


opinions and crystallize policies regarding’ 


the New Deal in general and the NRA in 
particular. 

Legislative programs are in the shaping 
to be urged on Congress when it meets in 
January and takes up consideration of 
continuance or revision of the Recovery 
Act. The Act expires June 16, 1935. 

Four conferences of business executives 
within the past ten days bear witness 
to the urgency felt for agreeing on defi- 
nite policies. These were as follows: 

1. The Business and Advisory Council 
of the Depariment of Commerce met 
Sept. 21. Its agenda included the dis- 
cussion of committee reports on unem- 


ployment insurance and on the extension | 
‘another called for a legislative study of 


of credit to small manufacturing indus- 


many of the States are preparing their , Finance Officers’ Association of the United 


Winter relief programs. In many c 
the programs are framed to conform with 
Federal relief plans, which are expected to 
feature some form of work program. 

Up to California voters is a 24 million 
dollar bond issue, passed in closing hours 


of a special legislative session which ad- 


journed Sept. 15. The Federal Govern- 
ment plans a ten million dollar work pro- 
gram for California, according to State 


relief officials. 


Among other bills passed by the As- 
sembly was one extending the general 
mortgage moratorium from April 20, 1924, 
to April 20, 1935. A resolution urged en- 
actment of Federal old-age pension and 


States and Canada, held in Philadelphia. 
Cooperative buying of supplies, coopera- 
tive efforts in flating municipal bonds, 
cooperation in the operation of police ac- 
tivities and coopération in health cam- 
paigns were suggested. 

Commissioner Leland urged that cities 
band themselves together to obtain the 
economies of large scale operations. He 
pointed to the tendency of State govern- 
ment to control the operations of local 
government. 

The conference was attended by 150 
delegates. C. E. Armstrong, city comp- 
troller of Birmingham, Alabama, presided. 


2 22 


civil service employes endeavor to per- 
‘form faithfully their duties to promote 
the advancement and serve the Wst in- 
terests of the community. Elected officials 
‘and political appointees, on the contrary, 
/usually are interested in political gain, 
power and self-agrandizement, and are 
little concerned with economic and care- 
ful management of public business. 


AN ABANDONED REVENUE SOURCE 


aden A RECORD for revenue produc- 
tion greater than measured by ex- 
-pectation, the 1 per cent sales tax of 
|New York State came to an end, June 
| 30, after 14 months of operation and with 


FLORIDA’S BID FOR COMMERCE receipts totaling $30,000,000. This rev- 


THE GOOD WILL flying tour of Latin enue exceeds by $2,000,000 the estimates 
made when the tax was levied; and the 
total will be further swelled by the 


unemployment insurance. A third pro- 
vides for an inquiry into horse racing. 
New Jersey voters also will decide if | 


. | “America by the governor of Florida 
bonds are to be issued for relief purposes, | ‘ a 
a ten million dollar issue having been au- | Dave Sholtz, is to begin November 15 and | 


 \last two weeks. Governor Sholtz in his ‘OUNd-up of delinquents now in progress. 
thorized by the legislature just before ao machine will carry the message of; Mark Graves, State commissioner of 
adjourned Sept. 18. The issue would ma-| Fiida's trade preparedness into coun- taxation and finance, shows the break- 
ture in eight years and be amortized by tries bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and | down by cities in the collection returns: 
liquor tax income. the Caribbean Sea. |New York turned in a total of $15,321,- 
The Pennsylvania legislature met in| The possibilities of cultural and trade 500; Brooklyn was second with $5,111,000; 
Committee of the Council presented its special session Sept. 17 and adopted a 20 ‘relations will be set forth in a book he will Albany, the State capital, is credited with 
report, showing that the private construc- | million dollar relief program. A 5 million ‘carry and distribute which was prepared $3,304,000; from Buffalo came $2,250,000; 
tion business at present is doing an an- dollar plan was before the Texas assembly. 1. fuorida’s inter-American relations re-| Syracuse, Rochester and Utica, respec- 
nual business of only two billion dollars, To raise relief standards in Maryland, | —) |. commission, which is promoting the tively, gave $1,555,000; $1,453,000 and $1,- 
against a normal of nine billion. This 12 Baltimore ministers propose that State | ood will tour. The book will show the 126,000. 
means, says the report, the unemployment | income taxes be adopted, along with) exports and imports of Florida, the State’s | x*erk 
of some two million workers at construc-| heavy inheritance levies. They call for | port factlities. a discussion of how to over- | 
tion sites and two million more in supply- | the “sacgjfice of personal interests by! (oo. trade obstacles, and will also con-| 1O DEFLATE PROPERTY APPRAISALS 
ing materials. those who still have the means in the possibilities of establishing| to a ice 
2. The annual convention of the Amer- interest of public welfare. | 7 ee 


jcan Trade Association Executives began x * | ep ies “ey exchanges. realty values as the basis of the mu- 
| 1 property tax, the City of Bruns- 

Sept. 20 at Washington. Discussions FISTICUFFS IN STATE SENATE nicipa 

amounted to an audit of the NRA from NEW JERSEY has a‘code law, designed | CIVIL SERVICE AND POLITICS wick, Ga., will make a survey preparatory 


iali 'to an assessment revision. The adminis- 
| 1 oh needle ty aa nasal to support the NRA. Because its. O LONG as the people elect politically | tration is convinced that better tax col- 


tries. 
Loans to Small Firms 

The latter question embraces the mak- 
ing of loans for working capital to small 
firms. Such firms have not ordinarily ac- 
cess to capital from the security houses, 
and banks are not equipped to make long- 
term loans of the character which they 
require. 

A newly organized Private Construction 


S hard to believe that this big change in sister 
is entirely due to Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 


However, we'd like to say this much, quite seri- 
ously, to everyone: If you're feeling kind of “slow 
on the up-grade” and generally below par, it may 
be that you have a sluggish intestine. . . due to lack 
of bulk in the diet. 3 


So why don’t you eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 

' every morning? It contains bran to supply that bulk 

you need, to help keep food wastes moving along 
the intestinal tract... and to promote regular elimi- — 

nation. It also contains other parts of wheat, to cs 

supply that appetizing flavor. You'll love it! 


; -. constitutionality is doubted, a special ses- ‘““ minded men to office and permit them | lection will result from setting up a new 

oar’ on y Aon ptt ge ln pol sion of the New Jersey Legislature tried to modify for political purposes the ideas and Scientific method of assessment. 

the NRA. said: “The problem of enforce- | but failed to pass a new code law, after and ideals of the fundamental principles - Every parcel of land within the city 

| ment is the problem of enforcing provi- | °M¢ of the hottest gatherings in years. of civil service, so long will the people be limits is to be reappraised following the 

nh sions that attempt to supersede economic | Enlivening the oratory was an en- unable to secure the full benefits of equi- | investigation, which is to be financed with 

and psycholgical laws.” 'counter between two members of the table civil service laws. ‘funds to be advanced by the Federal 

Manufacturers’ Session State Senate. When one member called | This is the conclusion reached by the | Emergency Relief Administration. The 

3. The National Association of Manu- #2Other a “lousy Senator,” the reply came | New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association as the | objectives are not only to provide a fair 

facturers’ Committee on Future Relation im the form of a left to the jaw. It took result of a series of studies of Government | levy of real estate taxes but also to enable Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 

of Government to Business met Sept. 20. the Sergeant-at-arms and several Sena- affairs. The matter is considered in a | better planning of local housing, accord- Wheat is a product of General Foods. 04.1. cor. 1s 
It laid plans to “determine industry's at- ‘rs to prevent further hostilities. pamphlet compiled under the title of “The | ing to the city manager, F. A. Torras. * @G.F.Cor., 

titude in a definite form as a constructive xx Operation of the Civil Service in New | The survey and tax reorganization will . 
UNIFORMITY IN TAX SYSTEMS Jersey. be effected before time for the 1935 as 
A study of 48 States shows about 48. 


" ee ast te werk tecen-| As a general rule, the feport states, sessment rolls. 


vass business opinion on Federal control 


of wages and hours, regulation of com- 


petitive practices, control of production, | 


different kinds of tax systems. On the 
West Coast, four States recently held a 
tax conference to see what could be done 


price control, agricultural adjustment, and 
machinery of industrial self-government. | 
: Durable Goods Industry 


about ,making the systems uniform. 
The States involved were California, 
_ Oregon, Washington and Idaho and their 
4. A permanent Durable Goods Com- tax spokesmen gathered at Salem, Oreg. 
mittee was organized’ at Hot Springs, Va., Among subjects discussed in the two-day 
Sept. 14 to crystallize and present the session were property, utility valuations, 
views of this industrial group upon mm | sales ot personal and corporation, and 


4 


‘tional problems. sales or occupation levies. 
Said its chairman, George H. Houston, 7 


| x * 
(president of the Baldwin Locomotive DROUGHT DAMAGE MITIGATED 
“Reemployment in the durable goods! The neighboring States of Montana and 
' industry is stil! the keystone of recovery. | Idaho are learning, to their delight, that 
The committee will analyze the conditions drought damage is not quite so serious 
interfering with such reemployment, in- | 45 feared earlier. 
cjiding governmental regulation of in-| Idaho crop prospects are better because 
dvstry and the supply of capital to pri- irrigation streams have been giving just 
wie business, also proposed reform and 4 little more water than was expected. : 
grcial changes of such a character as to Wheat prospects, for example, climbed a 
@isourage new enterprise. half million bushels to 20,759,000 in Au- 
‘Industry’s welfare for years to come. wae are down one-fourth from 
depend on the effectiven with ** 
oA om industrial encenuarerag pre- | Montana finds that its wheat crop will 
eented to those in authority.” be only a million bushels less than last 
. Steps were taken to collect and system- Year and may reach 26 million bushels. 
i  atize the views of leaders in the various SU8ar beets are down, mainly due to 
}. industries coming within the group. acreage cuts, but potatoes are better than 
Program Considered last year. 
| iscussed by some of the members tak- | 
\ ing part in the organization meeting was | MRS. PINCHOT NOT TO RUN 


| @ draft of a tentative program prepared, Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, wife of the 

| by Mr. Houston, who had previously dis- Pennsylvania governor, has dropped from 

cussed it witn certain labor leaders, in- the gubernatorial race as fast as she 

cluding William Green, president of the leaped into it. In withdrawing Sept. 17, 

American Federation of Labor. ‘she explained that “at this late date I 

, This draft declared for: ‘don’t believe I could win.” Her nomina- 

1. A sound monetary system with a tion papers on an independent ticket had 

_ standard dollar of fixed gold content. | been filed a few hours before the Sept. 7 : 

2. A balanced budget and a stabilized deadline. : 

tax plan. 

3. A private banking system free of 

essur iv = 

into govern-| OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES in 

4. A modification of security regulation | Idaho is a felony under State dry 

' by the Government, so as to stimulate Jaws; yet 593 retail dealers and 38 whole- 

private investment. salers paid liquor taxes to the Federal 
t: 5. Restoration of the profit motive to Government on business in the State. 

business. - The situation is revealed in a report of 

6. Abandonment of the use of taxing the collector of intermal revenue for 

power for the redistribution of wealth. (Idaho, John Viley. Collector Viley ex- 

7. The restoration of the bulk of busi- | Plains that the receipts given the dealers 

ness to a condition of competition, with for tax payments in no way represent a 
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* 
TAX-PAID ILLICIT LIQUORS 


Let Chevrolet tell its own story || 


liberalized anti-trust laws. 
Wages and Hours 

8. Practical elimination of minimum- 
Wage and maximum hour regulations. 
Minimum wage regulation would be per- 
mitted only as a social necessity to safe- 
guard a standard which society considers 
safe for its own well being. 

9. The elimination of Government from 
labor relations, except as a medium for 


, conciliation in disputes of national im- 
portance. 


10. Readjustment of wage levels, where 


“hese preclude the rapid expansion in| 
emand for goods produced by high-wage 


ndustries. 

11. Distribution of relief on the basis 
of nee@ and not on the basis of rights. 
Production Limitation 
12. Abandonment of the plan for re- 
storing prosperity by limitation of pro- 

duction. 

This program was discussed but was 
not presented for adoption. 

Directors of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce issued a statement attacking 
huge recovery expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment, which, they declared, actually 
retarded recovery. It urged caution also 
in applying the securities exchange law, 
and commended the attitude of the com- 
mission administering it. 


More Alien Ships Arrive; 
Depletion in Foreign Trade 


Ships flying the flags of foreign nations 
are continuing to drop their anchors in 
American ports in increasing numbers. 

Indicative of the upswing in foreign 
trade is the announcement of the Treas- 
ury Department’s Customs Bureau that 
the number of all vessels entering through 
the various custom houses of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1934 showed 
an increase of 5.4 per cent, or a rise to 
64,636 from 62,232 in the preceding year. 
Net tonnage of vessels entering direct 
a foreign ports increased by 3.5 per 
een Ds 


.license to do business but constitute an 
‘acknowledgement that the tax has been 
paid. 

| Montana is prepared to admit a liability 


riding and driving comfort 


to the Federal Government to an income 
/tax on the, profits of its State dispensary 
system of liquor sale and control. The 
State will be taxed as a corporation and 
not as an individual, under the ruling 
of the Federal Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, which will effect a considerable 
saving. The net profits will probably 
exceed $500,000 for the first year of op- 
erations, resulting in a tax liability of 
$70,000. 
| The use for beverage purposes of alco- 
ieee purchased for nonbeverage purposes 
‘will subject the handler in Illinois to a 
| penalty of $1 for each gallon purchased 
and diverted to improper use and to revo- 
| cation of license. The State department 
_of finance issued the warning on advice 
| that a number of wholesale druggists who 
hold State licenses as importing distribu- 
tors have been selling pure alcohol in 
| glass containers to retail drug stores, 
| which in turn is sold for consumption. 
* 


| TEXAS. CENTENNIAL AT DALLAS 
| PAttss has been selected as the cen- 
tenniad city for the location of -the 
exhibition to be held in 1936 to com- 
memorate a century of independence. 
The choice was made by the Texas Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

The grounds and plant of the Texas 
| fair grounds at Dallas will be contributed 
by the municipality as part of the site 
of the exhibition grounds, and the mu- 
nicipality will also float bonds in an 
amount of $3,500,000. The State will be 
expected to provide an additional $5,- 
' 000,000, and a similar gift from the Fed- 
eral Government is anticipated. . 

Dallas was high bidder for the project 
over Houston and San Antonio. 


* 
MUNICIPAL COOPERATION 

| TH POSSIBILITY of municipal coop- 
eration for mutual advantage was set 


and drive, 
dealer will gladly 
the same routes, 


ing, a remarkably 


truth behind the fine things you hear and read 
about the new Chevrolet, is to get in the car 


When all is said and done, 
the best way to get at the 


Take this car (your Chevrolet 


loan you one), drive it over 


in the same way you drive 


your present automobile, and let the results 
you can see and feel tell their own story. You 
have heard that Knee-Action makes bad roads 
good, and good roads better. A ride will prove 
it. You have heard that Chevrolet provides 
shock-proof steering, Syncro-Mesh gear-shift- 


flexible 80-horsepower engine, 


VROLET 


ONE RIDE IS WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS 


and cable-controlled brakes. A few minutes at 
the wheel will show you what a difference these 
advancements make in safety and driving ease. 
And when the ride is over, and you step out 


refreshed and ready for more, you will know 
why so many thousands have found it impos- 
sible to return.to ordinary driving after an 
experience like this. That is the Ownership 
Test—simple, easy, enjoyable, and the most 
practical way to choose a car. Your Chevrolet 
dealer has a car waiting so that you can make 
this test. How about today? 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy 


G. M.A. C. terms, A General Motors Value. 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 
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CHINESE FOOD AND SILVER 
CHINESE prefer Chinese food 
to American.” That is one of 
the things which Secretary Morgen- 
thau has learned from Professor James 
Harvey Rogers. Whatever else the 
Secretary learned from Prof. Rogers 
is still a deep, dark secret. 

This famed monetary expert has 
just returned from a six months’ 
study of the silver situation in the 
Orient. As yet he has made only a 
verbal report, but, according to Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, it is doubtful if 
any report of his findings will ever 
be made public. — 

Professor Rogers will soon return to 
Yale University where he is Professor 
of Economics. He is the author of 
several books on monetary matters 
and was a contributor to Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, published by former 
President Hoover’s Committee on Un- 
employment. His name has fre- 
quently been linked with that of Pro- 
fessor Warren, of Cornell, as a lead- 
ing adviser to President Roosevelt 
on his monetary policy. 
devote most of his time to his teach- 
ing duties, he will still continue in his 
role as adviser to the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


WOMAN AS ATTORNEY 


VV OMEN IN POLITICS have been 
coming into their own ever since 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, of Montana, 
blazed the way in World War times as 
the first woman elected to Congress. 
Since then there have been women 
governors, women State legislators, 
women heads of Federal Bureaus and 
a woman member of the Cabinet. 


The latest instance is the appoint- 


While he will| 


W/OE WORLD PHOTe 


FERDINAND PECORA, THE TAMER OF MARKET 


SPECULATORS 


The Whole Truth’y 


About Securities 
For the Investor 


Uncle Sam Not Hindering the 
Exchanges, Mr. Pecora 
Says, But Merely Trying 
To Prevent Abuses 


By FERDINAND PECORA 


Member, Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


NYTHING which affects the national 

economy is of immediate and vital 
concern to that section of our people who 
are engaged in the pursuits of agriculture 
as well as to every other class or group. 
It cannot be denied that our securities 
markets are to a certain extent reflective 
of business conditions. Indeed one might 
go further and assert that they furnish 
the tempo to which business and industry 
often adjust themselves. 

The prices for which securities are sold 
on the great stock exchanges throughout 
the country are a guidance to our banks 
and all other credit agencies. They are 
accepted in our courts as evidence of 
value in appraising estates. The daily 
transactions, therefore, in our stock ex- 
changes produce effects and repercussions 
in manifold ways throughout the land and 
indeed throughout the world—for our se 
curities are dealt in by persons in practi- 
cally every land under the sun. 

It is but stating the simple truth to say 
that our stock exchanges have developed 
to the point where they form today an 
indispensable part of our entire economic 
system. They perform functions of the 
greatest utility. Operations on these ex- 
changes are so interwoven with out-busi- 
ness interests generally that it is impos- 
sible to affect one without affecting the 
other. 

Need of Supervision 

For this reason alone it is highly im- 
portant that whatever regulation of stock 
exchanges is undertaken should be of a 
character that will not impair or hinder 
the exchanges in the exercise of their us...» 
ful functions. 

This reasoning, however, constitutes an 
equally cogent argument for the regula- 
tion of the exchanges by governmental 
agencies in order that they may be 
strengthened and encouraged in the ex- 
ercise of these useful functions by the 
elimination of improper or ‘evil abuses 


ment of Miss Fanney Neyman, of 
Butte, Mont., as an attorney in the 
Federal Radio Commission at $5,600 a 


and practices. 
An investigation into stock exchang. 
practices was conducted during the pe ; 


year. She is one of the highest sal-|. 


aried women in the Government. 

Miss Neyman is a protege of Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, who 
sponsored her at the White House for 
even higher honors as a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
_ gion. She was also highly endorsed by 
- the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana. 


FLAPJACKS EVERY MORNING | 


ENATOR PAT HARRISON, of Missis- 
sippi, likes flapjacks for breakfast. 
Mrs. Harrison has revealed the secret. 
She says the Senator, who is head ol 
the Senate Committee on Finance 
and an administration spokesman, has 
the old-fashioned griddle cakes and 
black-strap molasses for breakfast ev- 
ery morning. 


DUCKS, TROUT AND NIBLICK 


AFTER SEVEN years with the Fed- 
*™ eral Trade Commission, Chairman 
Garland S. Ferguson will start an- 
other seven-year term Sept. 26. 
Approaching his sixties, the chair- 
man sticks to his love for outdoor 
recreation and finds odd moments de- 
spite pressure of official business to 
indulge in hunting, fishing and golf. 
Already he has a date for a session 


of duck hunting down the Potomac’ 


below Fort Washington. 


When it comes to fishing, Mr. Fer- 
guson knows his hooks and ‘iit. 
Sometimes he goes in for the big ones 
that lurk off the North Carolina coast. 
At other times he goes back to his old 
home, Waynesville, N. C., and sneaks 
up on the wary mountain trout, which 
abound in that region. And now and 
then he goes down the Potomac for 
a battle with the fighting bluefish. 

But that duck hunting date broke 
up a round of golf one day early in 
the Summer. Playing with Commis- 
sion Publicity Director Joseph Baker, 
Mr. Ferguson got to talking with an- 
other member of the foursome about 
ducks. The more he talked about 
ducks, the worse his golf became, and 
when the hunting date had been ar- 
ranged, the brassie and niblick were 
forgotten and the round was never 
Anished. 


HE KNOWS HE KNOWS 


RUPOLPH A. GOLZE, general coun- 

’ sel of the General Accounting 
Office, is the man who, with Comp- 
troller General J. R. McCarl, is largely 
responsible for the many decisions 
handed down on Government regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Golze, like Mr. McCarl, has been 
with the GAO since 1921. He has a 
prodigious memory of Government de- 
cisions, and is a tremendously hard 
worker who seldom takes a vacation. 
He works just as long hours as those 
put in by any of the newer members 
‘of the Administration. 

“McCarl thinks he knows it all, but 
I know it all,” is a remark attributed 
to him. 

There is always a pile of material 
on Mr. Golze’s desk and a large num- 
ber of cases go through his hands 
each day. He reviews all the deci- 
sions made in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office and does a great deal of 
reading in addition. 

Mr. McCarl is known to respect his 
opinion on_ controversial matters. 
When there is a difference of opinion 
on some important decision it may 
mean a long discussion between them 
before the matter is settled and made 
public to Government workers, to 
whom the Comptroller General’s de- 
cisions are all-important. 
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From Sunny Sicily to 
Post on Securities 
Commission 


FROM A LITTLE HILL TOWN. in 
the island of Sicily, early in the 
eighties, a family of adventurers 
set out for America. The father 
had turned westward not because 
the hand of oppression or the pinch 
of poverty drove him forth, but be- 
cause he believed that in the United 
States there was a future for his 
children that his birthland did not 
offer. One of the brood was a 
hearty little fellow of about five 
years, full of the sunshine au‘t 
laughter of his race. His name was 
Ferdinand and one day he was to 
justify the dreams that his father 
nurtured of the “land of unlimited 
possibilities.” 
Ferdinand Pecora, chosen by the 
President as member of the new 


sion, which rules the conduct cf 
high finance on the security ex- 
changes, won his laurels and suf- 
fered his defeats through a series 
of circumstances that are typically 
American. If he had played the 
game according to rules as they are 
and not as they are supposed to be, 
he might have been just another 
of the army of political henchmen 
who exchange for a title and its 
emoluments the utter serfdom of 
the machine. 


By sheer merit he rose to the po- 
sition of Assistant District Attor- 
ney in New York City, and ‘at 
merit prevented him from getting 
further. Because of outstanding 
ability as a prosecutor he was se- 
lected to conduct the Washington 
investigation which was the step- 
ping stone to his latest honor, and 
his very success at that task caused, 
it is said, the powers at home, who 
chafed at his ungioved handling of 
the influential, to step in and he'p 
organize his second defeat at the 
polls. 

His face tells the story of a sunny 
smile and a bulldog jaw. Both had 
become familiar to New Yorkers 
long before the catechising of the 
mighty House of Morgan before the 
Senate sub-committee had spread 
his name across the country in the 
headlines. 

These hearings which with others 
involving the heads of the ex- 
changes, paved the way for the 
passage of the Stock Exchange con- 
trol bill, really begun back in the 
Hoover administration and it was 
Senator Norbeck, (R.) of South Da- 
kota, whose insistence kept them 
going. When the committee came 
-under Democratic control under 
, Senator Fletcher’s chairmanship, 
Mr. Pecora was continued as coun- 


Gained Fame as Prosecutor in the 


Stock Exchange Inquiry 


Securities and Exchange Commis- || 


ae and his work was so satisfac- 
tory that he was named as one of 
the commission to administer the 
law when it was finally passed. 


Education Interrupted 
By Poverty at Home 


From babyhood as son of an Ital- 
ian immigrant to his present post, 
Ferdinand Pecora has traveled a 
long road to his place in the Na- 
tional spotlight. 
the New York public schools and 
soon showed special proficiency in 
his studies. He was awarded a 
scholarship at St. Stephen’s College, 
which he entered, his friends Say, 
with such convictions as a boy of 
15 may have, that he was to enter 
the church. Circumstance pre- 
vented that. He had attended the 
college only a year when the bur- 
den of feeding the younger mouths 
at home made it necessary for him 
to stop his studies and go to work. 

He secured a job in a lawyer’s of- 
fice and there found his destined 
career. 


By dint of saving he managed to 
acquire his first fortune, one prob- 
ably larger in proportion to his age 
and importance in society than he 
has ever obtained since, for today, 
While he can afford a home on 
Riverside Drive, Ferdinand Pecora 
is by no means a wealthy man— 
not wealthy enough, indeed, to be 
able to sacrifice many more years 
to the minor material rewards of 
public service. 

This first “fortune” was spent to 
complete the education that had 
been interrupted, but this time it 
was more successful. He was grad- 
uated from the New York Law 
School and admitted to the Bar at 
27. 

Progressivism was in the air and 
this young adventurer of life was 
attracted to the ranks of Theodore 
Rodsevelt’s party. He worked ac- 
tively in the campaign of 1912, 
knew and admired “T. R.,” and 
made friends who developed the 
contact that brought him to Wash- 
ington in 1933. Among them were 
Senator Norbeck, Senator Costi- 
gan and Bainbridge Colby. He was 
given the New York State chair- 
manship of the party. 


Built Up A Record 
Of Prosecutions 


When 1918 came many of the 
Progressives took new _ paths. 
Among them was young Pecora, 
who became an ardent follower of 
Woodrow Wilson. Now that he was 
in the Democratic ranks, Tammany 
Hall was ready to help him. He was 
made deputy assistant to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, and within another 
four years he was made Chief As- 
sistant, which means in New York 
that he was the active prosecutor 
with full charge of that office. 


He went through. 


He rapidly made a reputation 
and won recognition among the 
civic organizations of New York 
City and the bar as well. These and 
other groups joined in urging his 
candidacy for the District Attor- 
ney’s place itself. But the sovereign 
people, under the proper amount of 
suasion from the powers that be, 
refused the mandate in 1930 and 
Mr. Pecora was relieved of his of- 
ficial duties and took up his private 
practice. It was whispered that he 
had stepped on toes and many 
“friends” of the mighty who were 
careless about their conduct had 
met justice instead of political 
mercy at his hands. 

But he by no means dropped from 
sight, and one of the influential 
men of the day who had known him 
when they worked together with 
Theodore Roosevelt was Bainbridge 
Colby, wealthy and successful law- 
yer and one time Secretary of State 
under President Wilson. This gen- 
tleman had watched the young law- 
yer when he began his career and 


_ for twenty years had kept track of 


his activities: Through him Mr. 
Pecora was brought to Washing- 
ton. 


The committee, seeking an able 
counsel, applied to Mr. Colby , for 
advice. He was quick to offer it, 
along with a record that seemed to 
indicate that his choice was a wise 
one if experience and success were 
the qualifications desired. For Fer- 
dinand Pecora had on his roster an 
imposing list of successful investi- 
gations. 
misuse of the State sinking fund, 
which he brought to light, the 


shady practices in the bail bond 


business and the graft which he ex- 
posed in the Department of Health, 
which ‘brought just deserts to a 
bevy of milk grafters. 


tions which led to the failure of the 


City Trust Company, and he had a 
long list of scalps collected in run- 


ning down ballot frauds and police 
graft, large, small and medium. 


Puts Human Values 
Above Great Wealth 


Also he had looked in on “low 


finance” and padlocked the doors 
of a hundred bucket shops. 


Another line that he followed with 
no little success was a determined 
attack on the various interests 


which maintained a constant ob- 
struction to trial, defeated justice by 


means of concealment, intimidation 
and other means. In this departure 


he had a record of 80 per cent con- 
victions. 


Such were the achievements which 


Mr. Colby recounted to the commit- 


tee, adding that Mr. Pecora had 
written considerable legislation and | 
secured its passage, based on the 


result of his work and aimed to.cor- 


There was the startling 


It was he 
who turned the light on the condi- 


rect the abuses which he had dis- 
covered. 


When the committee heard these 
Statements they were considerably 
impressed and, so the story goes, a 
little discouraged as to their ability 
to secure the services of a man wiia 
such a record. When the ygovern- 
ment takes upon itself to hail be- 
fore the bar of its legislators men 
and organizations of any consider- 
able stature they are always sure 
that such witnesses have the pick 
of the country’s legal talent as their 


advisors. They cannot always match | 


it and in this case they had but 
$225 a month to offer. Congress had 
only grudgingly appropriated that 
and small as it was there was con- 
siderable adverse comment on the 
idea of hiring a counsel at any fee. 

Would Mr. Pecora accept? Mr. 
Colby thought he would. He did, 
and the explanation lies in a re- 
mark which Mr. Pecora made on 
another occasion to the effect that 
he regarded human values of such 
importance that great wealth did 
not affect him. It was that same 
feeling which permitted his hand- 
ling of “the Morgan investigation 
without adopting the bullying atti- 
tude of a man who is whistling to 
keep up his courage, frightened by 
his adversary’s position and pres- 
tige. 

During the time the committee 
was preparing for and carrying on 
the hearings he worked with a ter- 
rific driving power for which he is 
famous. Frequently he would be 
up until 4 a. m. and then back on 
the job the next morning with all 
the merciless energy he had dis- 
played before. 


Good Record Proves 


Boomerang at Polls 


And once more this zeal for the. 


task in hand defeated him at the 
polls. He had been drafted to run 
for District Attorney again on the 
ill-fated ticket that went down to 


defeat despite the benediction of | 
His | 


Postmaster General Farley. 
campaign manager begged and im- 


| plored Mr. Pecora to tear himself | 
away from his job in Washington | 


long enough to go out and battle 
for himself. But it was useless. And 
besides, he still had too “danger- 
ous” a record. He had dealt a biind 
and even-handed justice as prose- 
cutor, and now what was he doing 
in Washington? Treading on the 
toes of the mighty again. 


His method when examining a 
witness is to proceed with a friendly 
questioning as if he were simply 
asking his questions from a desire 
to learn more of the subject under 
discussion. But when there is an 
attempt at evasion or if the witness 
seeks to indulge in glittering gener- 


alities he pursues his questions with © 


merciless insistence. He attempts 


ve. 


fie 


|Places Human Values 


Above Rewards of 
Great Wealth 


to reduce both question and answer 
to a normal and straightforward 
collection of facts. His results are 


obtained by hard and consistent ef- 
fort, rather than by clever turns of 
a phrase. 


Matched Brains With 
The Best of Them 


When he first began the Morgan 
investigation he submitted a ques- 
tionnaire to the firm to be answeied. 
One question Jonn W. Davis, their 
brilliant attorney and once Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, 
refused to fill out. Others he took 
under advisement. 


Before he began to function under 
the Roosevelt administration he had 
already made considerable progress. 
When he was engaged as counsel by | 
the committee it was in the miast 
of the investigation of the stock 
market, commercial banks and the 
sale of securities. Within a week 
he had subpvenaed Charles Mitch- 
ell, chairman of the Board of the 
National City Bank, with the sensa- 
tional results which caused the out- 
burst of public sentiment, and re- 
sulted in the banker’s trial for an 
alleged $858,000 tax evasion. 


Although Mitchell was acquitted, 
the trial had the effect of centering 
public attention on the hearings in 
Washington that followed. 


Mr. Pecora also carried on inves- 
tigations into the Insull properties, 
and had already questioned Presi- 
dent Whitney of the New York Stock 
Exchange when the Democrats came 
in and the private bankers were 
called on the carpet. Then he came 
to Washington and he fought the 
long-drawn-out battle on that high- 
ly contested and controversial ques- 
tion, which was finally settled when 
the bill was passed. 


His friends hoped and believed 
that he-would be made chairman of 
the’ commission which will admin- 
ister the law to which Mr. Pecora’s 
efforts did so mueh to aid, and it 
was reported that he, too, was 
greatly disappointed when the of- 
fice went to Mr. Kennedy. 

When he was offered membership 
on the Commission he took it un- 
complainingly, though friends say 
that much as he loves Washington, 
his personal affairs will hardly ad- 
mit of long dalliance so far from 
his law books. He loves the law and 
he cannot afford to sacrifice the 
returns which his practice would 
undoubtedly yield him. His appoint- 
ment was for but one year. So far 
he has shown no signs of discon- 
tent with his duty. 


© 


Tad 


‘| these statutes. 


two years or so, by the United States, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. It brought to light the existence 
of practices in our securities markets 
which cried aloud for their restraint or 
complete abolition. Through the me- 
dium of this investigation, it was con- 
clusively established that many securities 
were foisted upon the public at excessive 
prices through misrepresentation and 
other fraudulent methods. It was also 


| shown that the prices of securities on our 


stock exchanges were influenced, to the 
detriment of the public, by secret pool 
operations and other forms of manipul - 
tion. 

I doubt if any single piece of Federa’ 
legislation within the past generation w.. 
given more mature and searching con- 
sideration prior to its enactment than 
was the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
and in that respect it was closely riva’ - 
by the Securities Act of 1933. 


And yet we still hear today the o., 
of criticism raised here and there agai 
It has been claimed tl . 
the Securities Act of 1933 has operated . 
dam the flow of private capital into , 
dustry, because of provisions whicl ', 
asserted to be unreasonable and u 
able. > 

Careful attention was given by Congi ‘-, 
at its iast session to these complain s.. 
As a result certain amendments to the 
Securities Act of 1933 were adopted which 
were designed to relieve the. original 
enactment of features which were be- 
lieved to be unreasonable or too rigorous 
for practical application. 

What are the objectives of the Secur- 
ities Act of 1933? This question may be 
answered in a single sentence as follows: 
To see to it that those who issue secure 
ities and offer them for sale toethe pub- 
‘lic, shall first tell the truth and the whole 
truth to the public with respect to those 
securities. I challenge anyone to im- 
“peach the soundness of this principle. If 
you are asked by another to invest your 
savings in the purchase of property of 
which you know little or nothing, would 
you consider that you were making an 
‘unreasonable demand or that you were 
placing an unreasonable obligation upon 
the other to tell you the truth and the 
whole truth with respect to the property? 


No Strait-Jacket 

This question answers itself. Hence, do 
you regard as unreasonable a statute 
whose mandate is that the person who 
seeks to sell to you stock in his business 
shall tell you the truth about it or suffer 
penalties for a departure from the truth? 
_This question also answers itself. That 
| sums up the philosophy of the Securitie, 
Act of 1933 and sets forth its objectives. 
It is not the purpose of the Securities 
and Exchange Ccmmission, of which I 
have the honor and privilege of being a 
member, to administer the Securities Law 
in a spirit of vindictiveness because of 
past sins. There is not the slightest de- 
sire on our part to put a strait-jacket 
,upon the legitimate financing of mers 
jenterprises. 

If experience should prove that tl! 
present requirements for the registratio 
/of securities are harsh, I feel safe in as- 
serting that the Commission will exercise 
all the power it posseses to remedy the 
|situation. There must not, however, be 
‘any deviation from the strict principle of 
the Securities Act that issuers of secur- 
‘ities must tell the truth about their se- 
curities before they shall be permitted tc 
offer them to the public. 

Had this law been in effect prior to 1929, 
I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
investing public would have been saved a 
loss of billions of dollars which it in- 
curred through investment in securities 
that would not have found a ready mar- 
ket, had that public known the truth 
with regard to many issues of securities 
which it purchased principally in reliance 
upon the irresponsible use of printer’s ink 
and upon false statements spokene in 
honeyed tones by artful and persuasive 
promoters. 

Let me pose a similar question with re- | 
gard to the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934: What are the main obectives of this 
law? ‘These are three fold: First—To 
prevent the excessive use of credit to 
inance speculation in securities. To 
achieve this purpose the Act clothes the 
Federal Reserve Board with power to 
place limitations upon the amount of 
credit which may be extended by brokers, 
dealers, bankers and others, to anyone, 


{Continued on Page 17, Column §.] 
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BUSINESS 


Construction Program Viewed as Aid to 


Recovery Through Stimulation of 
Production and Employment 


The following article represents {standard of education has been ac- 
the views of a well-known Ameri- | cepted as a national responsibility. 
can industrialist particularly well | The report continues: 
qualified to discuss all phases of “The nation should use all its re- 
home-building and other con- sources to secure that houses not be- 
struction. ‘The author has but low a minimum standard are available 
recently returned from abroad, for every family at rents which; in 
where he devoted considerable all ordinary cases, will be within their 
study to England’s home-building ‘capacity to pay. Fit and proper hous- 
program. ‘ing is a national essential, in the ab- 
England is in process of working sence of which our existing social leg- 

out an enormous home-building pro- islation must prove unfruitful. As 
gram. It has been proceeding for sev- long as over-crowding and the slum 
eral years at a constantly accelerat-/| exist, the doctor is attempting to cure 
ing rate. The great activity in build- without being able to touch the root of 
ing, in the opinion of many important ' disease; the teacher has the full force 
people whom I have consultcd, has/ of environment weighted against him; 
been one of the principal factors in the social reformer is fighting a bat- 
the magnificent recovery which Eng- tle which he cannot hope to win.” 
land has made, since that industry; These quotations are presented as 
touches practically every other indus- typical of public sentiment which has 
try and the larger section of the com- developed in England respecting its 
mercial world. In other words, the! neglect heretofore to provide dec2nt 
building of a home, along with the housing for the working masses. 
furnishing thereof, becomes an agency; What is true of England in this re- 
for stimulating general business. spect is undoubtedly true of the 
As one motors through the country United States. On every hand at 
in England, one is never out of sight) home we observe vast improvement in 
of new building projects, seme of) the housing of the well to do and the 
which are completed and others in very rich. Only a superficial survey 
process, representing small homes. of any of our cities will disclose the 
costing from 500 to 2,500 pounds. ‘fact that, in so far as the wage earn- 


Heretofore one has been quite satis- | ers are concerned, there is presently) cies to get the thrifty and distressed 


fied to call England the Old Country, available for housing quarters only 
but in reality it can now fairly be those quarters which are far below 
looked upon as a New Country, while. the standard to which they are en- 
our own U. S. A., in so far as the titled. This in part is because the 
building of small homes is concerned, methods of financing small homes has 
has become the Old Country. 


Every Section fact a veritable “racket.” 


Interest Burden 


Aids in Program 
Every section of the community in 


England is tied into the great objec- | 


tive which has been put in motion by 
the National Government and by the 
various subdivisions thereof through- 
out the country. 

The King of England has recently 


,Said: 
_« “The foundations of the National’ 
. Glory are set in the homes of the 


people.” 
A recent report of the National 
Housing Committee to His Majesty’s 


Often 30 Per Cent 

In the first place the mortgage on 
a small home runs for only three 
years and is usually divided into two 
classes, first and second. The first is 
usually at an interest rate of 6 per 
cent and must be renewed every three 
years, 
some sort of a broker of approximate- 
ly 5 per cent. In the case of a second 
mortgage the interest rates would 
probably average as high as 10 per 
cent with a brokerage charge of 6 per 


Government declares: ‘cent to 15, per cent for each three 
“The provision of housing accoim- years’ renewal. It has been stated on 
modation not below a minimum _good authority that the cost of financ- 
standard for every family in the,ing the average small home repre- 
United Kingdom should be accepted sents a burden of at least 30 per cent 
as a public responsibility and a na-/of the cost thereof. 
tional service, just as the provision of| Fortunately it can be stated that 
a pure water supply or a minimum'the Building and Loan Associations 


| American 


been inadequate, expensive and in) 


necessitating a commission to) 


bisesemads our country have evolved 
plans which enable members thereof 
in good standing, after they have cre- 
ated a deposit account representing 
their savings which would equal 20 
per cent of the cost of a home, to 
obtain long term installment payment, 
financing at a cost not exceeding 6 
per cent. Many of these Building and 
Loan Associations are in a sound 
financial condition, but many. others 
are unable at the present time to 
function normally. In any event these 
associations are mot capable of deal- 
ing with the entire nationa] problem 
in an adequate manner. 

In England the Building and Loan 
Associations are few in number but 
all of them are enormously rich in 
resources and are so ably managed 
that their credit enables them to se- 
cure adequate capital to operate on 
a vast scale. 

It is also found that the British 


thereof are making advances under | throughout the country. Every sec- 
the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts tion of society, as well as the politi- 
of 1899 to 1923, and the Housing Act| cal world, are combined in the great 
of 1925. As an illustration, the County | campaign, backed by national and 
Council of Middlesex, which covers an! private financial assistance, to con- 
area of about one-fifth of the City of|tinue this laudabls movement until 
Greater London, is prepared to con-'it can truthfully be said that the 
‘sider appligations for advances to! masses of Great Britain are safely 
persons over 21 years of age desirous | and comfortably housed in modern 
of (A) Purchasing or constructing a, dwellings. 
house for sale or letting under the! What is true of England respecting 
provisions of the above mentioned|the building and construction of 
acts in accordance with conditions|small homes for the masses of the 
which make it comparatively easy for| people is, only to a somewhat lesser 
a person of character to make an ini- extent, effective in France and in 
tial payment as low as 10 pounds, at| Germany. 
a rate of interest of 334 per cent in} There is a basic influence or con- 
the case of very small dwellings, and| dition existing in the United States 
414%, per cent in the case of larger; which makes it difficult to emulate 
dwellings, with installment payments! England and the Continental coun- 
running over a period of from 15 to/ tries in executing a sound campaign 
20 years. in such connection. 

The matter of suplying the masses! The wages of skilled labor in the 


Government and various subdivisions 


of British workmen with decent! building trades in England and Con- 
homes has become a veritable hobby!tinental countries is only slightly 


CONCERTED MOVES BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
TO IMPROVE POSITION OF HOME OWNERS 


Home Medernization Credits 
lion Homes 


HERE'S billions in it, like “Mul- 
berry Sellers’” visions, this neck 
and neck race of administrative agen- 


home-owners properly 


financed. 


The Federal Housing Administration 
announces that so far almost 7,000 
financial institutions have accepted 
its contract of insurance of home 
modernization credit. These institu- 
tions have aggregate resources of 
upward of $32,000,000,000. These mod- 
ernization loans are to stimulate the 
building industry, the Government 
and the banks instilling the urge in 
the thrifty home owners to go irto 
debt to make needed home repairs. 

FHA says more han a_thqusand 
cities are now organizing better hous- 
ing campaigns under leadership of 
chairmen appointed by State and 
District directors of the Federal Bet- 
ter Housing Program and that recent 
conferences developed a _ conviction 
that the national campaign will re- 
sult in more than $2,000,000,000 worth 
of home repair work in the coming 
twelve to eighteen months. 

The Federal Home Owners Loan 
Corporation is a Government agency 
that, unlike FHA, makes direct loans 
to relieve home owners in distress. 


Accepted by Nearly 7,000 Financial Institutions; Half Mil- 
Saved From Foreclosure by the HOLC 


It reports that within twelve months’ tion program last week by the -ap- 
after it opened its last State office|pointment of J. Howard Ardrey, 
HOLC has saved more than half a_ banker, of Dallas, Tex., and New York, 
million homes from foreclosure by | effective October 1, as Deputy Admin- 
granting mortgage refunding loans | ——- of FHA in charge of opera- 
$1,500, ond tion of titles two and three of the 

§ sum, about ten per cent Nas | Federal Housing Act. Title two pro- 
— in cash in local com- | vides for mortgage 


‘of mortgages on new construction ex- 
HOLC says millions of persons have clusively in residential or semi-resi- 
been benefited by its huge refunding) dential properties. 


Carpenters. .$0.4013 $0382 $0.43 
Bricklayers.. 0.4013 0.382 0.43 
Painters..... 0.3800 0.363 0.40 
-Steamfitters. 0.4013 0.370 0.46 
Steamfitters 

Helpers.... 0.2950 0.330 0.39 
Plumbers.... 0.4013 0.370 0.46 
Plumbers 

Helpers.... 0.2950 0.330 0.39 
Building 

Helpers.... 0.2950 0.310 0.36 


operations and that “distressed prop- 
erties ‘have been removed from the 
market.” 

“As a consequence,” says HOLC, 
“owners of mortgages and real estate 
equities have a firmer foundation un- 
der their investments. The mount- 
ing rate of home foreclosure is ar- 
rested. Real estate prices are. being 
stabilized to the advantage of all ele- 
ments among the American pcople.” 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has just issued regulaticns 


Title three pro- 
vided for creation of national mort- 
gage companies to afford a nation- 
wide market for insured mortgages. | 
' So far FHA has concentrated on 
its modernization program. Admin- 
istrator Moffett has been conferring 
with groups of manufacturing execu- 
tives and others during the past week. 

Examiners under the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Mr._ Moffett an- 
nounced, have been instructed by 


whereby the Federal Savings and! those supervisory agencies that home 
Loan Insurance Corporation offers| Modernization loan paper must not 
insurance of solvency of accounts heid | be considered as “slow,” “doubtful” or 
by about 8,000,000 people in approxi- “loss” so long as the FHA insurance 
mately 7,000 insurable thrift institu-|on such loans is effective. Mr. Moffett 
tions. , said these rulings should remove any 
hesitancy of any institution’ and’ 
should prompt similar favorable ac- 
tion by State banking commissioners. | 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion stepped further on its organiza- 


MAN'S VIEW OF BRITISH HOUSING AND OURS 


Workers on Small Home Projects Are 
Urged to Cooperate by Accepting 
Lower Wage Scale 


higher than the wages of skilled work- 

ers in industry and commerce, 
whereas in the United States the 
wages Of workmen in the building 
trades is at least double that of the 
vast mass of other American wage 
earners. On this account a man whose 
income is 60 cents an hour in the 
United States is not financially able 
to acquire a home built by men who 
receive $1.20 to $1.65 per hour. 


Wage Disparities 
Hamper America 


To illustrate the foregoing financial 
problem I here present a schedule 
showing the hourly wages of men in 
a few of the building trades in Eng- 
land, France and Germany, which is 
typical of all other workers in that 
field. 

England France Germany 


The above wages in the foreign 
countries specified are converted into 
dollars at present current rates of 
exchange. 

The wages In the United States of 
all of the above trades, I have been 
informed on what seems to be good 
authority, runs from $1.20 per hour to 
$1.65 per hour. It will therefore, be 
seen that men receiving 40 cents per 
hour minimum wage for common 
labor in industry, and a fair esti- 
mate as to the average wage of the 
mass of skilled workers in industry 
of 65 cents per hour up to 90 cents 
per hour, cannot employ men in the 
building trades to erect their homes, 
either for rental or purchase, who 
are paid wages three to four times 
their own earnings. 


Lower Pay Suggested 
On Low-Cost Houses 


It would seem to me that if a high 
authority in the United States were 
to lend his influence to secure a con- 
cession from the workmen in the 
building trades of 33 1-3 per cent to 


50 per cent of their wages when em- 


ployed on home construction where 
the cost thereof does not exceed $8,- 
000 per home, a national movement 
fairly competing in breadth and scope 
with similar movements in England, 
Franee and Germany could be initi- 
ated. If this were to come about it is 
quite fair to assume that industry and 
commerce would be given the same 
degree of encouragement in arriving 
at a status of nation-wide prosperity, 


Few Homes Built 
In 1933 in America 


The fact that the nominal wages 
of men in the building trades are not 
reasonably related to the wages of 
wage earners generally throughout 
our country is in all probability the 
cause for the present well nigh com- 
plete stagnation of the country’s 
greatest industry. The remedy seems 
obvious, to wit: obtain a reduction of 
wages for the construction of lower 
cost buildings, and evolve financing 
plans kindred to those which have 
proven to be so successful in other 
countries. There would then seem to 
be no doubt as to the possibility of 
again putting in motion those instru- 
mentalities which are quite obviously 
the most important elements to be 
utilized in furthering the other great 
movements which have bestowed such 
outstanding blessings upon the 
American people. 

Since 1922 there haye been erected 
in Great Britain 2,200,000 homes. The 
program for 1934 is to erect 300,000 
homes. I was informed by a reliable 
source that this may be increased to 
400,000 by the end of the year. 

In the United States. as I remember 
it, there were but 12,000 homes built 
in 1933. The peak year of individual 
home building, according to a report 
of the Department of Labor, was in 
1925, when 410,000 homes were built. 
Since 1925 the number of homes built 
per annum has decreased at an alarm< 
ing rate. With the increase in thé 
number of families reported by the 
Census Bureau, and with the process 
of unscrambling families, brought 
about by the lessening of unemploy~ 
ment, which had huddled together 
several in a single home during the 
depression, 
very substantial deficiency in housing 
for the wage earners of the country. 


I cannot recall a definite statistiq | 
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We balance mild 
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They Satisfy. 
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Farm Problems: 
Covernment-aid 


Plans Under Fire 


The Court Decision Against 
The Moratorium Act; Re- 


volt of Cotton Belt on 
Crop Limitation 


Just when Federal departments were 
making optimistic announcements about 


the progress of the American farmers, | 
there came two flarebacks from unex- 


pected sources the past week. 

One was a Federal District Court’s de- 
cision at Baltimore, Md., that the five- 
year moratorium on farm mortgage fore- 


the last Congress is unconstitutional. 


reduced; | 
-losures under the Frazier-Lemke Act of Protect their price structure. | 


A Survey of Federal Activities During the Week | 
-. and How They Affect the Businessman 


NMENT 


More or less routine on the face of it, 


‘ican business, was a public hearing before 
‘an NRA deputy administrator last week. 


‘major code authorities were 


key to the puzzle of high prices, low 


but big with future possibilities to Amer-| production and unemployment. 


What are the chances of business 


leaders adopting an attitude that would questioning, Commission counsel obtained |to keep in mind the present extent of its 
At this hearing, for the first time, two| make such a system workable? 


arrayed | It must be admitted that even the fur-| the witness. 


‘against each other—those of the lumber) niture men at the current NRA hearing 


and the furniture industries. The furni-| favored price control in their own in-| ganda activities in Cleveland antagonistic 

‘ture people wanted lumper code prices dustry however much they might com-| to the municipal utilities. Mr. Wright at 
the lumber people wanted to plain of the high or chaotic price levels! one time was director of these utilities. 

in the lumber industry. It was the busi- 


Briefly, the circumstances are as fol- 


The other was a reverse action of the lows: 


author of the Bankhead compulsory cot- 
ton control law. Senator Bankhead 


Lumber prices are fixed by the lumber 
code authority. The furniture industry is 


(Dem.). of Alabama, who now seeks to one of the largest customers of the lum- 


have his own cotton program law held. 


in suspension because of the short crop. | Prices, the furniture makers find them- 


The Baltimore Court, through Judge | 
W. Calvin Chesnut, delivered the adverse | 
opinion about the farm mortgage holiday | 
in passing on petitions of two Maryland | 
farmers for legal stays to prevent fore-| 
closure of mortgages against them. There | 
is a similar case pending in Federal Court , 
at Louisville, Ky. 

The Frazier-Lemke Act (Public Law No. | 
486, 73rd Congress), rushed through in the | 
closing days of the last session of Con-| 


ber people. Purchasing lumber at code)! 


demand. | 

Only one thing can happen in this situ- | 
ation, and it is happening. Many furni-| 
ture makers get lumber below the code 
price. | 

The lumber dealers who sell on these 
terms are violating their code agreements, | 
but they are doing business and they are. 
enab.ing the furniture makers to do busi- | 
ness. They are also making a profit, if | 
their position is like that of one dealer! 
who testified in the hearing that he could | 


ness leaders themselves who wrote the the Associated General Electric Corpora- 
price control features into the codes, and 


it is from business executives that the 


pressure comes for the support of the! holding company in the Associated Gas 


present price structure. 


But high prices are not the same thing stated, are purely bookkeeping for the 


as business done at high prices. As MT.) associated system. The company changed 
| selves compelled to charge prices for their; Henderson has said, you can not create its name to Electric Associates, Inc., in 


product which has choked off consumer | warm weather by running up the red in 1931, he testified. 
MORTGAGE DECISION | 


the thermometer. The logic of experi- 
ence is driving this lesson home. 


tk 
UNCLE SAM’S DUTY OUTLINED 


Government has an important part t0| consumer and Government to plan and 
play in the interpretation of this experi- carry out production for supplying the 
ence. Its part is thus described by Black- needs of all. 
well Smith, acting General Counsel of the, 


“The part of the Government is that of ‘Henderson, for the first time in the his- 
an observer high above the battle in an|tory of the country, industry has been 


| 


Challenge to Power 
Of Utility Investigator 


Witness Holds He Need Not 
Testify at Inquiry 

When the Federal Trade Commission 

calls witnesses for its inquiry into gas, 


and power utilities it issues subpoenas | 
under authority of a Senate resolution) 


passed some years ago when the inquiry | 


~ Current Developments as They Affect Both 
hearing Sept. 21, the | | W orkers and Employer 


BNO... 


mission met with a rebuff from a witness 
who didn’t care to testify. The witness, | 

Howell Wright, writer, of Cleveland, stated’ N THE MIDST of the struggle to de- 
that under the Constitution he didn’t have | termine what collective bargaining is 
to testify. After persistent but gentle|to mean in America, it is worth while 


that Donald R. Richberg contemplates an 
NRA ruling in line with the Labor Board’s 
policy on collective bargaining. His former 
position, which countenanced individual 
bargaining, is said to have been dictated 
by General Johnson. 

The Department of Justice is working 


from | practice. 
reluctant nuggets of information fro Between November, 1933, and May, 1934, 


the number of industrial firms dealing 
collectively with their employes rose from|hard on the preparation of its case 
54 to 60 per cent of the total. Such, at| against the Houde Engineering Company, 
least, are the results from a survey of the | which promises to be one of the most im- 
National Industrial Conference Board portant to come before the courts in re- 
covering about one-fourth of the workers cent times. 
in industry 2nd mining. | 

Nearly all this increase represents a 
turning from individual bargaining to LABOR QUESTIONS CONGRESSMEN 
‘bargaining with company unions. Out of; In preparation for an expected strug- 
each 100 firms, 45 bargained with com-' gle on the floor of Congress, the Ameri- 
pany unions, at the earlier date; on the|can Federation of Labor is questioning 
later date, 50 of the firms did so. Nine! each Congressional candidate on his at- 
out of 100 dealt with outside unions in| titude toward objectives of the Federa- 
November, 1933. In May, 1934, this num- | tion. 
ber had risen to 10. These objectives are embodied in a pro- 

So in May last, the number of firms) posed legislative program. They are as 
dealing with company unions was about | follows: 
five times the number.bargaining with! 1. Continuance of the NRA, with its 
outside unions. This score presents collective bargaining provision, prohibi- 
challenge to the unions, which they are | tion of child labor and banning of unfair 
eagerly accepting, counting on the help) trade practices. 
of the majority ruling of the Labor Board| . 2. Unempioyment insurance and old- 
with its supervision of elections when | age pensions. 
disputed. 3. Adoption in all NRA codes of a 6- 
hour day and 5-day week. 

4. Outlawing of company unions. 


The inquiry related to alleged propa- 


At another hearing Sept. 21, affairs of 


tion were reviewed. Examiner Charles 
Nodder stated that the company is a sub- 


and Electric system. Its functions, he 


Federation of Labor. This proposal con- 
templates the creation of an agency em- 
bracing the interests of business, labor, 


Yet, as has been ‘pointed out by Mr. 
¢ 


Proposed Code for Toys 
In Wholesale Trades 


Toys are toys to those who Play with 
them, but the NRA is asked to put toy 
wholesalers under the Blue Eagle code for 
the wholesale stationery trade and also 
under the wholesale drygoods trade. 

Toy wholesalers themselves made these 
Suggestions at an NRA hearing Sept. 20, 
Only occasional mention was made of 
putting the wholesale toy dealers under 
the proposed wholesale toy code. 

The NRA was told that ‘three-fourths 
of wholesale stationers handle toys. %n 
the other hand, census figures show that 
these stationers do only 3 per cent or toy 
Sales. Dry goods wholesalers do about 4 
per cent. Biggest handlers are general 
wholesalers, outside of the toy wholee 
Salers themselves, of course. 


among the mine and textile workers and 
is making long strides among the autoe 
mobile employes. Now definite steps have 
been taken looking to such reorganization 
among the metal trade workers. 

The Cleveland Metal Trades Council of 
the A. F. of L. is pushing the plan. It ig 
hoped that the proposed national union 
will take in the similarly organized unions 
in the automobile industry. It contem- 
plates local industrial unions heading up 
to the large national body. A question- 
naire has been sent out to obtain the atti- 
tude of the workers involved. 

To avoid too sharp a break with the 
past, many old-line unions, organized on 
a craft basis, may be included in their 
present form for the time being. 

The new type of union, which is called 
federal or industrial, will, it is held, pree 
vent many disputes regarding jurisdiction, 
It is regarded as providing greater sim- 
plicity and effectiveness for bargaining 
purposes. The ‘utstanding example of the 


industrial union at the present time is the - 


United Mine Workers. 


cbservation balloon with telephonic con-| provided with an organization, the NRA, 
_tact to all centers of control of the indus- | which, if used, will enable private industry 
‘trial forces. It is the function of GOv- | to introduce a real era of plenty. 
‘ernment to guard the industrial armies | 


‘and the innocent bystanders from avoid-| NRA'S LATEST VICTORY 


able catastrophes, such as the collision of | 


THE BLUE EAGLE HELD CAPTIVE 


gress, extends to farmers a five-year mora- | Sell at 20 to 25 per cent below code prices 
torium on mortgages with a minimum 4nd still make a profit. 


payment of interest meantime. — a 
Federal Judge Chesnut at Baltimore ADVANTAGES FROM DISPUTES? 


decided Sept. 19: “The farm moratorium) yyerely an inter-code dispute? It may 


5. A large public works program. While the textile strike is being waged 
Adding defiance of the NRA to its de-! This policy of questioning candidates with tactics.approximating open warfare, 
fiance of the NLRB, the Houde Engineer- | in advance marks a departure from the/a policy is taking <:::> in Government 
ing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., refused tO | Federation’s practice in the past. It for-' labor boards to exclude from reinstate- 
surrender its NRA insignia on General merly kept workers advised of the legis- 


| 
| 


amendment removes protection the laws 1. <4 regarded by the authorities. But it. 
of each State give a contracting creditor |may also be far more. 
and doubles the protection given a farm) 


a | Listen to the possibilities which Leon |} 
debtor, thereby tending to confiscate the tengerson, Chairman of the Planning| 
property of the creditor in an effort to 


the farm of the debtor. * * * and Research Division of the NRA, sees, 
save 


friendly armies marching in the wrong 
direction.” 

The NRA hearing between the furni- 
ture and lumber’ men very plainly marks 
the collision of friendly industrial armies 


‘| ports that court decisions since August 1 


The Litigation Division of the NRA re-|Johnson’s demand. The company claims ‘lative record of Congressmen, but did not 


that its code authority still finds the com- | ask them to commit themselves in advance 
pany complying with the code. of election. 

This is the case in which the Labor; The National Association of Manufac- 
Board made its majority representation | turers also is preparing a questionnaire. 


have given it a favorable score of 25 to 1. 
The latest case of importance was an 
injunction granted by a District Court in 


ment those guilty of unjustifiable vioience 
or injury to property. 

The National Labor Relations Board, in 
the case of the Ames Baldwin. Wyoming 


_Company of Parkersburg, W. Va., excluded 


such employes from the right to vote for 


marching in the wrong direction. Mr.|New York against the violation of fern 
€mith has indicated clearly the duty of |'mum wage and maximum hour provisions. | 

the NRA in the creamahanete, and Mr. The Loma Dress Company of New York,|case with all its other decisions. It re-, DRIVE FOR VERTICAL UNIONS | 
Henderson has pointed out a concrete way consenting to the decree, paid $17,500 to ports the settlement of 75 per cent of the | The move for vertical unions in the 
by which this duty may be performed. ‘cover compensation to workers unlawfully | 4,447 disputes which have come before it.| American Federation goes on apace. 


rule for collective bargaining. The Board’s. 


ruling was unanimous, as has been the employe representation. 


A similar position was taken by the 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board in a de- 
cision on controversies arising out of a 


in the situation: 
“I am compelled to reach the ogee gd The code authority of the furniture in- 
that subsection S-7 of Section 75 of the qustry might estimate its requirements of 
Bankruptcy Act” (Act of July 1, 1898, as 


lumber for a season and go to the lumber 
amended by the Frazier-Lemke Act of 8 


1934) “is unconstitutional in so far as it 
applies to the mortgage creditors of farm 
property.” 


code authority with a bid for this total 
order. 

The lumber code authority, not want- 
ing to encourage the use of metal for fur- 
niture, might then make a price that 
wculd be much below the levels at which 


THE COTTON QUESTION 
The cotton belt asks Washington to. 


suspend the penalty tax of the Bankhead all, mills, considering the volume involved. 


The law! 


compulsory cotton control act. | 


went through the 73rd Congress and was 
hailed as a victory for the cotton farm- 
ers. Its sponsor was Senator Bankhead | 
(Dem.), of Alabama, who now is joining | 
with others in trying to get the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, and Presi- 
Gent Roosevelt to hold up its enforce- 


small orders could be executed, but which | 
would represent a profit for most, if not | 
Production might be allotted, much as is 
now being done in many industries en- 
gaged in foreign trade. The result would 
be increased volume for the lumber mills, 
ae prices for furniture, more furniture 
Sales. 

The same procedure might be followed 
in practically all industries with the ma- 
chinery that is now provided by the NRA. 


It remains to be seen whether the NRA 
as it is at present conducted can and will 
give this type of direction to business. 


BUSINESS GIVES HINT 


Business itself, from one quarter, has 
given the NRA a broad hint of the direc- 


‘tion in which it should move to break the 
price and unemployment jam. 


This came from a large automobile 
body manufacturing firm, which ap- 
proached one of the lumber code author- 
ities for a price reduction in considera- 
tion of a very large order to be allotted to 
many firms. The code authority refused 
to lower prices. 

Finding lawful bargaining under the 


withheld 


In the meantime, it is reliably reported’ This, is already the predominant type 
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Be 


“We save 2 gallons of gas per day with 
our FORD SEDAN 


ment. Chief requisites would be: code blocked, the company apparently de- 
Why? Because there is the shortest} 1. Active encouragement on the part of | cided to force the issue. Tt offered orders 
total crop in history, with cotton laid low the Administration, with provision for to individual firms at 12% per cent below 
by the drought in Texas and Oklahoma. | greater flexibility in code prices. |the code prices. Some 60 companies ac- 
Because some of the cotton farmers in| 2. Initiative and enlightened self-inter-| cepted the business, but were cited for 
Alabama and other southeastern states est on the part of private industry. violation of the code. These companies 
have a x * * applied for a court injunction to prevent 
tc market it, buck up aga 6. the code authority from interfering with 
head Act’s confiscatory penalty tax of KEY TO DEPRESSION PUZZLE their sales. They also sought lowering of os 
about $30 a bale for all above the fixed; With such procedure under way, a/code prices. A hearing was held in the 
quota accorded each state and each cot-| large part of the business carried on| past week, but only a few companies ap- 
ton farmer. between industries might be arranged at peared. They have been given until Oct. 
such hearings as that now in progress 


1 to file briefs, in default of which the 
between the lumber and furniture code 


lumber code authority will be upheld, it is 
CROP LIMITATION authorities. Dispute would be replaced! announced. sg 


The Bankhead Act limits 1934 cotton | by bargaining, with NRA officials present) This announcement 1s not reassuring. 


z production to 10,460,000 bales. Adverse, as advisers and protectors of the public’ Perhaps it reflects division of counsel ee 
3 weather has cut the prospective yield to interest. | within the NRA, one group being for rigid 
9,250,000 bales. To control cotton pro- 


| Each industrial group at such a bar- support of price structures and the other, 
duction each farmer must keep under a gaining conference would come prepared favoring prices at which goods will mave. 


certain quota and Senator Bankhead’s| with estimates of its market and its costs| The sooner the NRA policy is clarified, 
constituents want to market their surplus based on different volumes of business.| the better for the country, for there is a 
, crop without paying the heavy tax for) Then by negotiation, contracts for the desperate urgency in the situation. Mr. 
| over-quota. ‘entire requirements or output of each Richberg estimates a rise in relief rolls 


Can the President hold up a provision industry might be let, the orders later to five million families, with mounting 
of a law enacted by Congress? He can ’ 


in this case, for the Bankhead Act, which 
primarily is effective as to crop years 
1934-5 with permissive extension to 
1935-6, adds: 

“If at any time prior to the end of the 
crop year 1935-6, the President finds the 
economic emergency in cotton production 
and marketing has ceased to exist, he 
shall so proclaim, and no tax under this 
Act shall be tevied with respect to cotton 
harvested after the effective date of such 
proclamation.” 


MORE FARM INCOME 


to be allotted to individual plants. 

In this way, the maximum economies 
flowing from large-sized orders would be | 
realized and would be passed on to 


costs that make business shudder. 
If production and consumption are not 
increased in large volume by private in- 


the | dustry guided by the NRA, the Govern- 


public, which could then reward industry | ment may conceivably be asked to ac- 
by still larger markets for the future. complish the resuit itself, as was proposed 
Here, in Mr. Henderson's opinion, lies the recently by the organ of the American 


BRITISH HOUSING AND OURS: 
VIEWS OF A BUSINESS MAN 


American farmers, a fourth of the coun- | 
try’s population, continue to get more 
money in the aggregate for what they 
produce. And, by the same token, the 
consuming public, which also includes the 
farmers, faces higher costs for what it 
buys, plus the spectre of ultimate in- 
creased taxes. 

The twin keepers of the ups and downs 
in price activities, the Department of 
Agriculture ai.d the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in Miss Perkins’ Department of 
Labor, say the climb of market prices for 
farm products is still going on. 

Speaks forth the Department of Agrri- 
culture: Present indications are that 
the level of the principal farm products 
is now higher than last Summer’s peak of 
87 per cent of the farm prices before the 
World War. The upward trend has been 
under way ever since mid-June 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics finds 
wholesale prices are moving up. Its 
latest survey, announced the past week, 
shows the sharp advance In farm and 
food prices the past month increases the 
Bureau's index of the general level of 
whclesale prices up to 113 per cent of the 
average level in the five years ending in 
1914. For market prices of farm products 
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respecting the total number of work- 
men in the building trades of the 
United States, but if my memory 
serves me correctly it is approximately 
4,000,000. Whatever the number is, 
we must calculate at least 80 per cent 
of such workmen are presently idle 
in so far as that trade is concerned. 
If 4,000,000 is the correct number, 
there are then 3,200,000 carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, painters, etc., 
etc., who are idle in so far as their 
own individual trades are concerned. 


pay them 40 to 60 cents an hour, 
cut they or their leaders will not con- 
sent to a reduction of their union 
scales. It would seem perfectly logi- 
cal and fair to assume that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the union scale 
of wages would result in a quick and 
perhaps a very large building con- 
struction program on a national scale, 
especially for homes calculated to be 
sold or rented to wage earners, etc., 


Many of such men, I have learned 
from personal experience, are glad to’ 
work at almost any job which will 


per cent of such obligations could 
have matured, and most of them 
would have been fully paid. The 
Housing Bill, therefore, is a step in 
the right direction and is perhaps one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 


lation accomplished by the late Con- 
gress. If it can be made to, work it 
will revolutionize the financing of 
small homes and prove a Godsend to 
a large majority of our people. 


Municipal Housing: 
Vienna’s Experiment 


Post-war Vienna—Social Democrats in 
power. A mammoth housing program 
for the workers starts in 1919 and is un- 
der control of the Social Democrats fo 
nearly 15 years. 

Vienna in 1934—Social Democrats fight- 
ing for life. The heavy artillery of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss battering down the doors 
of the world famous Karl Marx Hof, the 
most elaborate workers’ apartment unit in 
the world. 


The Ford V-8 Sedan Delivery is priced at $565, f. 0. b. Detroit 


DELIVERY COSTS! 


“We recently added another Ford V-8 unit to our fleet. 
This unit replaced a more expensive make. Our gasoline 
consumption has been reduced two gallons a day and 
we cover the same route.- The Ford V-8 will run all week 
without adding oil, whereas we had to add two quarts a 
week to the unit it replaced,” reports Retail Merchants 
Delivery, Des Moines, Iowa. | 

But Ford V-8 economy just begins with the saving in 
oil and gasoline. It includes low first cost, low maintenance 
cost, and low cost of parts and repairs. 

This owner also reports that the Ford V-8 Sedan 
Delivery operates over some of the roughest streets in the 
city, and often carries fragile merchandise. A company 


time. 
Exhaust valve seat inserts 


READ HOW THIS DES MOINES SERVICE COMPANY HAS REDUCED ITS 


AND UP 


(F.0.B.DETROIT) 


85-HORSEPOWER V-8 ENGINE 


Dual carburetor and dual intake manifold give 
acceleration and higher speeds that cut down delivery 
V-8 engine uses no more fuel than a 


faster 


“four. 


make valve grinding seldom 


necessary. 
alone, this also shows almost 119 per cent | the effect whereof would stimulate| i i 
of the pre-war lev:!. all industry and hasten national re-| enq> nee Sauaie ster EN. engaged in delivery work can make’ money only when LOW-COST ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN | 
The total cash income of farmers for|covery on a sound basis. 


the calendar year 1934, from the sale of 
farm products and rental and benefit pay- 
ments from the Government, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, has been 
estimated at six billion dollars. This in- 
cludes sale of livestock in the @rought 
areas, one of the Government's latest 
Government-benefit programs. The total 
is 19 per cent higher than in 1933. 


LOANS TO FARMERS 


The Farm Credit Administration comes 
@long with the statement that up to the 
Beginning of this month, upwards of $55,- 
000,000 has been loaned to farmers this 
calendar year by production credit cor- 
porations. Of this, more than 11 per cent 
already had been paid back by the 
farmers, saving themselves interest. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration has just paid $72,500,000 to cotton 
producers as the third payment in the 
1934 cotton adjustment program. Svw far 
Texas has received the largest tota] of 


ia 


I might say that the present Hous- 
ing Administration campaign re- 
cently inaugurated under the admin- 
istration of Mr. James Moffett em- 
bodies the plans referred to in my 
memorandum respecting long-term 
payments, 15 to 20 years, and at a 
reasonable rate of interest. If the 
bankers of the country will get be- 
hind this movement and support it 
generously and sympathetically it will 
revolutionize the small home build- 
ing problem. If such a plan had 
been effected 20 years ago it is ob- 
viious that many of the burdens and 
embarrassments of the past five years 
could have been avoided. I do no 
think it is an exaggeration to say 
that practically 90 per cent of all 
residential mortgages matured during 
that period, whereas if the 20 year 
monthly interest and amortization 


and Robert R. Kuczynski, ix® a Brook- 
ings Institution report on the housing 
program of Vienna. 

America today is faced with questions 
of a public housing policy. Light is 
thrown on some of these questions in 
the report. The authors believe that. 
while the conclusions they reach will not 
Sway the course of governmental policy, 
the basic issue of public versus private 
inititaive in housing will be clarified. 

The Social Democratic Party believed 
that housing ought to be furnished free 
to city dwellers whose demand would not 
curtail the community’s standard of living. 
The Brookings Institution report states 
that the theory of providing shelter, like 
schools, streets and parks, by the city 
without direct cost to the occupant is 
unwise. 

Shelter, like food, the report states, can 
be paid for directly by the user. “It 
Should be sold rather than given away,” 
the authors declare. 

Copies of the report are available from 


the charge for delivery is low enough to attract customers, _—Aiter tens of thousands of 


yet high enough to leave « ~rofit after operating expenses 
are deducted. That means operating costs must be held to 
a minimum. And that's why this company uses Ford V- 8's. 
Why not check these costs in your own business? See 
for yourself what Ford V-8 Commercial Cars will do with 


your own loads, over your own routes, with your own 
driver at the wheell 


and complete details. 


FORD 


miles of economical service, 


you can exchange your original engine for a block- 
tested, factory-reconditioned engine at much less than 
the cost of an engine overhaul and without tying up 
your truck for more than a few hours. 


FULL TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 


All driving and braking stresses are transmitted by « 
fulf torque tube and radius-rods. Springs have 
to do but cushion the load against road shocks. 


These are but a few of the worth-while fea- 
tures of the Ford V-8 Commercial Car. Ask 
your Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” test 


Style AND Thrift Go HAND IN HAND IN THE FORD V-8 COMMERCIAL CARS 


COMMERCIAL . 


the Brookings Institution, Washingt fides 
nN, on, , thr aci 
“ese 1934 cotton benefit payments, system had been in effect only 25|D. C. The price is two dollars, — C; A R S of Universal Credit Co. 
° Sar 
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| Peace Formula That Broughi End to Strife TE And Saves a Million 


In Strike-torn Textile Industry | 
Press Conferences Held Twice a Day—Two Headquarters 


|, For one thing, he knows how to buy 
Are Maintained in the Capital City | steel furniture. This was revealed in a 
' report by the Procurement Division of 


the Treasury Department, which showed 


15 


Treasury Bargains 


“Reduction of pay through reclassi- 
cation of jobs must cease. A basic 
Study of jobs, with definition and 
Classification, should be undertaken 


‘as a mea f 
tained. Best equipped agencies of the | ment means of better code enforce 


Government should collect them and! 
_ On the fourth point, speeding up 
report at the earliest possible mani machines, the stretch-out system, 


ment. | 
4s strikers charge: 
Laborers are now working less than. “Contrary code provisions, em- 


30 hours a week. But payment at the ' 
dent’s Board of Mediation with a plan|rate asked must wait for impartial | Caen pag = ek: 
on the basis of which the great tex- economic findings. | Armed with figures, employers re- ae: 
tile strike was terminated two days 7 & i 


| 

are ht d with the interests of 126 | BIRD’S-EYE VIEW | “Cotton processed by each worker f° 
eighte 


‘million American citizens, who must|| OF THE STRIKE AREA | on of many labor-sav- 
nnd. ing devices. This disproves the work- 
lies, who must live, and with the in- The Board rules: 
terests-of the owners of thousands of : “Employers’ figures are partially 
‘powerful offset by a shift in manufacture 


‘quiring more labor. Labor saving is e 
of ‘economically desirable. _ But workers 
the settldmnt of industrial strif in| ishould not be exploited by the 
America. 


both | stretch-out system. The problem is 
sides, nas sea mediately devisable. 
itself, has told both labor and indus- “ eitate | “But a formula should be devised. 
try | by an Assignments Control Division 
exorable 


‘Board of Three Recommended to Handle Present and) , 
Future Disputes Between Labor and Employer 


| Genial firmness pervades the atmos-/|ters Building differ considerably from the 
phere of textile strike headquartem in| common or garden press conference held + ‘acti 
Washington. The headquarters is in Car-|in a Government office. There is less for- | 
penters Building, where the United Textile | mality at Carpenters Building. Scribes Steel furniture saved the Gove 
“4 Workers have their offices and where, on} who gather there in a huddle that fills|€™ment about half a million dollars for 
another floor, are the offices of Chester) the outer office jest among themselves.| the first six months of the fiscal year 
M. Wright, editor of the International “Here comes the tool of the capitalists!” ! 1935. : 
Labor News and publicity manager forthe they greet the representative of a conser-. 


current textile strike. | Vative publication. “Ah! the fiction edi-. 


” it of desks that w uoted at $19.70 
Properly speaking, there are two strike tor!” they cry, salaaming the reporter 


‘in 1934, officials declared. 

headquarters in Washington. The other , from a noted financial paper. turned thumbs down on this proposition 
3 | one is the Colonial Hotel, where a number | The air of the inner office, where Mr. and called for new bids. The manufac- 

Gorman and Mr. Wright preside, is sur-| turers came back with new offers that 
/were approximately 33 1/3 per cent under 
ij, where many executive sessions are held. | Charged with friendly determination. | were ted 
: friendliness is toward the newspapers, the . pted. 
g| , ut the offices of Mr. Wright are where | determination toward the textile manu-| Taking a lesson from the Procurement 
7/Mr. Gorman’s press conferences take facturers. ‘Division, the Public Works Branch saved 


place. It is customary for Government , about $800,000 after reappraisin lans 
officials to hold press conferences; but a, A reporter inquires whether it's true oy Mee ng as hes 


eam | press conference for a strike leader is that the corset manufacturing people are } ; 

Mt | something new. Mr. Gorman has two of | 4lso to be called out on strike. A general] Even scientific equipment manufac- 

Mma | these conferences a day. During a half, laugh, in which Mr. Wright joins, greets| turers took a cue. The Agricultural Ex- 

hour in the morning an d again in the|the sally. “That comes under the steel tensible Building may have had to spend 

d\and principles are explained. -The offices the reconstruction program,” offers some! ®fter bids were rejected, but new ones 

contain a news ticker, and it is often con- one to stay- | when opened showed a saving of $139,880. 
| sulted. ‘ing q ies,’ ventures a third. 

| The little Englishman—he arrived in. Mr. zepeats, Municipal Businesses 

this country from Yorkshire when a boy |i mock alarm. “Oh, no; I don’t think so. | 

large-featured, dark-,eyebrowed | Nobody On the Increase Abroad 

man in a white suit, for warm days; Of the country. | 

|smooth shaven, with Straight black hair, “Did you say oppress or compress?” 


[NTO the battle center of conflict 
between industry’s lowest _ paid 
-workers and one of America’s sickest 
industries stepped on September 20 a 
group of three men, the heralds of 
social justice. They were the Presi- 


WATERVILLE 


DANIELSON 
30,000 
WILLIMANTIC 


FRANCIS J. GORMAN 


Foreign cities are beginning to hang out 


and reasonable approach with which @ their own business signs in increasing 


‘ Board turns thumbs down on industry- 
. wide bargaining, declares for wage in- 


_the claims of both sides, its own con- 
-elusion on their merits, and its rec- 


Stated in briefst possible form, the 


creases when economically feasible, 
and recommends new machinery for 
handling labor complaints and dis- 
putes over the stretch-out system. 


Straight to the Heart 


Striking swiftly to the heart of the 
issues in dispute, the Board presents 


MARTIAL 
= 

=—R/IOTS AND 
@ ~oisorvers 


MEADOWS 


@ LANCASTER 
SECY. 
PERKIN 


a 


BOARD OF 
INQUIRY 


of. the proposed Cotton Textile Labor 
Relations Board.” In the meantime, 
up to February, 1935, forbidden would 
be any change in task or increase of 


machines tended by one class of, 
New installation of labor-. 


worker. 
saving devices would, in this period, 
require authorization by the Assign- 


ments Control Division, and such in-. 
stallations must not increase the total | 


load on any one worker. 
Control of Stretch-out 
“Permanent regulation of 


the | 


the board undertook its task, 

“Tt is, I think, a good example of 
the practical way in which industrial 
problems can be calmly discussed and 
solved under a republican form of 
government. 

“It is of course greatly to be hoped 
that a fair solution can be had be- 
cause of the good will and intelligence 
which undoubtedly exists in the in- 
‘dustry as a whole, including both 
_ workers and plant owners.” 


| brushed neatly back. Though entitled to 
the adjective “dynamic,” he is quiet in ap- 
pearance except when making a speech. 
The quietness of his appearance, however, 
and the dynamic quality of his nature is 
betrayed and revealed by the fiery sparkle 
in his dark eyes. 


He is self-assured, as well might be a 
man who has called out on strike thou- 
sands of workers from Maine to Florida. 
His gestures, when he makes a speech, 
are dramatic. Well, it’s a dramatic situ- 
ation. 

The press conferences held at Carpen- 


fourth inquirer wants to know. 


| By and by the conference breaks up— 
partly because Mr. Gorman has handed 
out his explanations and resolute defi- 
ances for the day, partly because the room 
is so full of smoke that nobody can see 
who’s talking. The strike is, of course, a 
very serious thing, and no attempt is 
made to minimize the seriousness of it. 
But somehow the conferences are like the 
gravity illuminated with flashes of more 
or less grim humor which obtained dur- 
ing a war at High Command headquar- 
ters behind the lines. 


numbers. Cities in England, Denmark and 

|Belgium, according to Paul V. Betters, 
American Municipal Association, operate 
insurance companies, City-owned gas and 
electric plans in Denmark buy fuels on a 
co-operative system and many banks in 
‘Belgium and Holland, Mr. Betters states, 
and run by the cities. 

In this country, he points out, the latest 
development in pool purchasing has been 
by State leagues of municipalities. One 
State league buys fire hose for its member 
cities. Other leagues provide purchasing 
information service to all cities, 


|stretch-out system should be placed 


-omemndations for adjustment in 


‘lective bargaining. 


- plaints. - 


practice. 
Fundamental issues are four: 
1. Recognition of the union and col- 


2. Means of handling labor com- 


3. Hours and wages. 

4. Speeding up machines. 

On the first point, strike forces claim 
the right to bargain for all workers 
in the industry, talking with the code 
authorities representing the em- 
ployers. 

Employers retort: “The union does 
not represent all the workers, and 
our code authorities do not represent 
all the mills.” 

The Board decides: “Industry-wide 
collective bargaining is not now fea- 
sible or likely to be as effective as ma- 
chinery now provided. The Recovery 
Act gives labor the right to bargain 
collectively through their chosen 
spokesmen, with individual employers. 
It also imposes on employers the duty 
of making every reasonable effort to 
reach agreements with labor’s spokes- 
men.” 


A New Board Proposed 

To see that this provision is carried 
out, a new. Textile Labor Relations 
Board is recommended—permanent, 
impartial, consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

On point No. 2, the handling of la- 
bor complaints, the strikers say: 
“Present instrument for redress of la- 
bor wrongs, the Cotton Textile Indus- 
trial Relations Board, is a board of 
employers. It is partisan. Complaints 
get nowhere.” 

The employers agree. | 

Reports the Board: “The proposed, 
Textile Labor Relations Board should. 
handle all complaints. It should be, 
equipped with a field force to make | 
examinations and collect facts. Its) 
findings ‘should be subject to review 
by the National Labor Relations’ 
Board. 

On point No. 3, hours and wages, 
strikers complain: | 

“The 40-hour week under the code 
has not resulted in absorbing our un-' 
employed. Curtailment in operations) 
has cut weekly earning below the 
minimum provided in the code—be-| 
low the minimum required for exist- 
ence. House rents and other pay- 
ments .to mill owners have gone up. 
Wages above the minimum have been 
reduced by altering classification of 
jobs, thereby circumventing code pro- 
visions. We demand a 30-hour week, 
with pay at present weekly stand-| 
ards.” | 

Employers reply: 

“Wage payments have risen 70 per! 
cent. Material costs have almost’ 
doubled. Buyers refuse to pay the 
prices we must charge for our prod-| 
uct. Unsold goods are piling up. We 
are losing money — eating into our. 
capital.” | 

Labor interposes: 
are prepared by the employers. 
owners have a self-interest in the re- 
sults.” 

The Board recommends: | 

“Impartial figures must be ob-, 


| 


Hand Labor As a Means 
Of Providing More Jobs 


Modern industrial devices may be all 
right, but when it comes to increasing em- 
ployment, the Dutch go in for hand labor. 

Contractors of a country road were or- 
dered by The Netherland’s government to 
use hand labor when unloading boats, ac- 
cording to a report from Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Don C. Bliss, The Hague. 
The report also states that hand power 


must be used to transport the road 


materials. 


Growing Canadian Demand 
For Industrial Machinery 


On the upgrade is the Canadian de-' 
mand for American industrial machin- 
ery, particularly in recent months. 

Most active is the mining branch, with 
reawakened gold’ companies the chief 
buyers. Textile, automotive, metal work- | 
ing and printing industries, are also in-| 
stalling new equipment, the Department 
of Commerce is informed. 


/ 94,000 

HIGH POINT 


GaAstONIA 


SPINDALE BELMONT @ 
SPARTANGURG 
GREENVILLE( LEXINGTON @ 


@ HONEA PATH 


AUGUSTA 


‘in the hands of this Division after a 


study of the system’s operation has 
been completed. Guiding principles 
in regulation should be economy in 
manufacture ahd protection of work- 
ers. 
“The President should incorporate 
in textile codes changes necessary to 
make these recommendations effec- 
tive, exercising the powers granted 
him under any one of three clauses 
in the Recovery Act.” 

In a final recommendation, the 
Board called on the strikers to return 
to work and on the employers to re- 


/@ PORTERDALE. 
TRION 


covincton 


@cepaRTOWN 


Figures in States give number of 
workers “out” on strike, as of Satur- 
day, Sept. 22, as estimated by union 
officials, These figures are higher 
than estimates by the press, and 
much higher than estimates by th 

employers. 


instate all workers without discrimi- 
‘nation. 

_ On receipt of the Winant Board’s 
report, the President issued the fol- 
‘lowing statement: 

“The excellent report of the board 
of inquiry for the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry presents findings and recom- 
/mendations which cover the basic 
sources of difficulties, and does this 
_in a way which shows the wholly fair 


DECLARATION OF ARMISTICE 
IN GREAT TEXTILE STRIKE 


Both Sides Consider Fair The Terms of Settlement Out- 


lined in Report of the Meditation Board + 


The great textile strike is over. Half a 
million strikers return to their work on 
Monday morning, Sept. 24. 

Such was the order that went out from 


'the Council of the United Textile Work- 


ers on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 22. The 
action followed a report of the President's 
Mediation Board, which had proposed a 
basis for settlement. It called on the men 
to return to work,eon the employers to. 
take back employes without discrimina- 
tion. 

The report of the Board was made public 
on Thursday night, September 20. It de- 
nied the claim of the union to speak for 
labor in the entire industry and made an 
increase of wages dependent on the re- 
sults of an impartial economic survey to 
be made. ach':ery was recom- 
mended for the hand.ing of labor com- 
plaints and for disputes over the stretch- 
out system. (A more detailed summarv 
of the report w.ll be found in another 
column of this issue.) 

The appearance of the report came as 
the climax to a week of intensified efforts 
by both sides, the owners to open more 
mills unc the protection of police and 
national guardsmen, the s‘-ikers to 
the scope of the walkout. 

In Georgia, Governor Eugene Talmadge. 
declaring martial law, called out 4,000 
National Guardsmen in an effort to en- 
able mills in the State to open. A flying 
squadron of the guardsmen met a similar 
group of 150 strikers, captured them, and 
placed them in an internment camp near 
Atlanta. 


State Protects Mills 
Disorders in Rhoc2 Island largely ceased. 


Here is was that riots in the previous | 
“These figures; week had impelled Governor Francis | 
Mill | Green to call a special session of the legis- | 


lature. The finishing mill at Caylesville. 
one ~f the chief storm centers, was able 
to open under State protection on Sept. 20. 

In Massachusetts, National Guardsmen 
were called out for the first time, making 
the seventh State to employ this arm of 
authority in the strike. The others were 


|Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, | 


Rhode Island, Connecticut and Maine. 

Employers claimed success in opening 
up many mills, 27 in Georgia out of 100. | 
But Francis J. Gorman, strike leader, said 
the mills opened with skeleton forces. 
“Talk will not make cloth.” he com- 
mented. At the same time, he issued a 
call for a walk-out in the carpet, silk dye- 
ing and rayon industries to be effective 
Monday, Sept. 24. 

He claimed on Sept. 20 that 520.750 tex- 
tile workers were on strike in 21 States. | 
He listed Massachusetts, with 98,000 out: 
North Carolina, 84,000; Pennsylvania 
56,000; South Carolina, 55,000; Georgia, 
47,000; Rhode Island, 44,000. 

Winant Report Praised 

Then on Thursday night came the re- 
port of the Winant Board. Both sides— 
praised its fairness. | | 

It had called on the textile workers to’! 
return to their jobs and on employers to. 
take them back without discrimination. | 
Spokesmen for the silk textile code au- 
thority welcomed “the opportunity to co- 
Operate with the new machinery to be 
created by the Winant Board.” 

George A. Sloan, speaking for the cot- 
ton textile employers, recommended that | 
closed mills be opened as soon as possible. | 


'Growled back Mr. Gorman: “The mills 
will open when the union makes it pos- 
| Sible.” 

| But Mr. Corman was pleased with the 
report. He stated over the radio: “Noth- 
ing since the enactment of the Recovery 
Act itself has been of such profound sig- 
nificance to industrial relations. The Ad- 
ministration, by approving the report, has 
| laid down policies that must be applied to 
| the field as a whole.” 


Censor or No Censor 
'—For the Films? 


; 


Question Debated -by Many 
States; Six Now Have 
Censorship Boards 


' To be or not to be—censored—that is 
the question. Whether ’tis better for the 


films to endure the slings and arrows of |: 


outraged purity leagues or to have State 
censors iron out the rough spots ’ere ever 
the film hits the screens under their par- 
ticular jurisdiction; this is the problem 
agitating more places than Hollywood. at 
the moment. 

If State legislation decrees censorship 
as a result of the present boycott of ques- 
_tionable pictures, there already are six 
established State boards for models, as 
“State Government,’ magazine of the 
American Legislators’ Association points 
out in its September issue. These boards 
exist in New York, Kansas, Virginia, Ohio, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts has a board: for Sundays, 
and sometimes a scene banned on Sunday 
is allowed on week days. Connecticut, 
requiring registration of all films, em- 
powers the State commissioner of public 
Safety to revoke registration when he sees 
fit. Florida authorizes her Governor to 
appoint three representatives of the Na- 
tional Board of Review, the picture in- 


approved either by this board or the New 
York State censors. 

Pennsylvania established the first State 
Board in 1911, and once went to court on 
the contention that “Camille” is not a 
Classic. In New York and Ohio the 
boards are under the Department of Edu- 
cation. In Virginia the board is under 
the Attorney General's department. With- 
out appropriation for the most part, the 
State boards are self-supporting through 
fines and the fee of from $1 to $3 for 
each 1,000 feet of reel examined. Censors’ 
salaries range from $1,500 to $4,800. 


New Caribbean Shipping Line 


Te SEPARATE shipping companies, 
now operating in the Caribbean, are 


‘to be taken over by a new corporation, 


The Commerce Department has an- 
nounced its approval of the consolidation 
in the American -Caribbean Line, Inc., of 


'the separate services from North Atlantic 


ports to ports in the Virgin Islands, Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, Trinidad, 
eastern Venezuela and British, Dutch and 
French Guianas, now provided by the 
Ocean Dominion Steamship Cémpany and 
the American Scantic Line. 


dustry’s self-censor, and bans pictures not 


bd 


Important Insurance 
Against the Future 


Our standard bottled-in-bond (as dis- 
tinguished from pre-prohibition) Old 
Taylor,Old Grand Dadandotherfamed 
brands named here, will soon be avail- 
able, and as safeguard of quality and 
adequacy of supply in future we are 
selecting and retiring foraging between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 gallons from 
this year’s distillations 


| 


trouble ) protect my Cu stomers 


Farsighted dealers want us to tell you to act quickly 
as they still have a few cases of pre- prohibition Old 
Taylor and Old Grand Dad — our stock of these 16-year- 


old vintage whiskies is entirely gone 


OME weeks ago we offered the public 

a rare opportunity to secure a supply 

of real pre-prohibition whiskies — vintage 

whiskies, the like of 

which will never be avail- 
able again. 


stocks in time, and who 


Whiskey so rare as this is really 
“occasion” whiskey — not for 
the everyday cocktail or high- 
These famous old brands 
ranged in age from 12 
or 13 years for Mount Vernon, up to 16 
and 18 years for Old Grand Dad and Sunny 
Brook, the government allowing these 
whiskies to age in bond beyond the cus- 
tomary 8-year limit, to meet medicinal 
needs during the dry regime. 


ball, but for the unusual occasion 


peat itself. 


able to fill orders from 
In a sincere effort to convey the scarcity prohibition stocks of the 


of these venerable brands, we cited our 


experience with Old Taylor, expressing OLD Mc BRAYER 
regret that our supply of this particular BOURBON de Luxe 


SUNNY BROOK 


16-year-old whiskey had been exhausted. 


THIS EMBLEM 


AMERICAN MEDICINAL SPIRITS CO. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOUISVILLE - SAN FRANCISCO 


_ But, frankly, we did a disservice to those 
farsighted dealers who protected their 
customers by replenishing their dwindling 


still in a number 


of instances have a limited supply left of 
these rare and unduplicatable brands. 


Still on the roll call 


These same dealers are now enriching their 
stocks from our dwindling supplies of other 
vintage whiskies, and history will soon re- 


But at the time this is written we are still 


our limited pre- 
following brands: 


MOUNT VERNON 
OLD RIPY 

BOND & LILLARD 
BOONE’S KNOLL 


PROTECTS YOU 
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Gain In Workers. 


TOWARD STABILIZED DOLLAR| WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


What did the Federal Advisory Council; must weigh the advice of all groups and | Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


of the Federal Reserve Board really think , not favor any particular one.” 


about dollar stabilization when it met be-! Later on, Acting Governor J. J.’ Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
hind closed doors in Washington last Thomas, of the Federal Reserve Board, 


Losses Elsewhere 
week? denied that the Council's report con- | LEGEND 1988 


1934 
tained any reference to Stabilization al 
Financial circles in Washington and , 4 A f N 
ihe present time. He said that the Fed- ctivities oO on-manufac- 
gins elgg Teton ten d aan ts eral Advisory Council had made only two CHECK IN DOWNWARD TREND OF BUSINESS SLIGHT GAIN IN STEEL INGOT OUTPUT 


. : dations. On both of these, he turing Industry Fail to Exe 
resolution recommending that the United | JAN.| FEB.] MAR.| APR| MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUG) SEPT. | OCT. | NOV.| DEC. 
States and Great Britain stabilize their ‘4/4. the government has already taken : OCT. 100 pand in August Pay 


action. These resolutions asked the Gov- 
currencies on old bullion basis. action 2 ; eune 
ag 90 | Rolls Increase 1 Million 


In Factory Plants; 


_ ernment to Stimulate industrial loans and 
Reporters rushed to Treasury Secretary to tighten the entrance requirements of, 


Morganthau. As ex-officio chairman Of | the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- | 
the Federal Reserve Board, they hoped he | tion, The Council's resoltition asked for, 


might know what the report contained. certain provisions which would protect 


| | From her watch-tower overlooking the 
60 | industrial scene, Madame Secretary of 


However, he said that all he knew wWa&S ithe strong banks against the acceptance | , | POR Labor, Frances Perkins, reports that Aug- 
‘ what he had read in the daily papers. | of weak banks which might soon be forced : 7 ust witnessed a small increase over July 
4 The report had not yet come to his desk. to close. | 40 |} sinidroepieannnnmennnnni seeaeo —- — Na in employment and pay rolls. 
_ Regarding the Council, he stated that| The Federal Advisory Council, composed | | | The emphasis must be placed on the 
| “they represent a group of bankers and of 12 bankers, one from each Federal Re- | | | a ee word “small.” Net increase in employ 
their advice should be taken for what it is serve District, meets four times a year in 60 os “ 20 dog | ‘ ment amounted to 15,000 persons. Factory 
worth. Their stabilization view is very Washington. Its members talk over the 3 went up 74,000, but workers 
interesting, but there is no particular banking situation and its relation to cur- 50 hs 
significance to it, since the Council rent business conditions. After their in- 25 te oer of | were fewer by 58,000. Total weekly pay 
favored it in previous meetings. The formal discussions, they usually make HE DOWNWARD TREND in business activity was checked if not ace ~ production advanced 2.5 po 0 abou per c 0 roll advanced by $1,000,000. 
Council represents only tone segment of oral or written recommendations to the tually reversed in the week ending September 8; a fractional loss is capacity in the week ending September 15; this was anticipated. Fore- ee Ff normal for increases to occur in 
advice and the man sitting in my position’ Federal Reserve Board. recorded in one chart index and a slight gain by another authority* With casts are for improved ‘conditions in the steel industry, although no extra- | August, both in employment and pay rolls 
the exception of the textile industry, in which the strike has reduced out- : ‘ ,for the manufacturing industries. These 
put, the major industries showed no marked changes in production. ordinary gain in production is looked for. have occurred for every year in the last 


+ 


LARGER DAILY OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL 


15, except when the general level of busi- 
ness was declining very rapidly. Only in 
1930 did employment fail to rise. Pay 


‘NEW YORK’S LOTTERY PLAN: 
If LEGAL OR ILLEGAL? 


DAILY AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT LOWER 


100f —- - rolls for August fell in that year and in 
[Continued from Page 2] | 130 So, ae 80 Records for the non-manufacturing in- 
the history of the American people. Few ! ing through Mr. Justice Grier, in Phalen . dustries do not go back far enough to 
of the present generation have any ade-' ys. Virginia, that “experience has shown | 100 et sarenencn oonmnnsoousennnin 60 show what is normal for the month, 
quate conception of the hold upon social that the common forms of gambling are | | | 4 a : Among these industries are banking, 
and commercial institutions which the comparatively innocuous when placed in| | Og brokerage, building, hotels, laundries, bus 
- Jotteries obtained in the first 30 years of | contrast with the widespread pestilence | 70 . Prego ha ~ 40 Hae f, driving. For certain of these industries 
, this century, of the rapid growth of the of lotteries. The former are confined to, | | | : ae | : eA employment figures began to be collected 
gambling spirit engendered by them, of a few persons and places but the latter | : 7 : only last year. 
the vast evils resulting from them which infests the whole community; it enters. 40 20 In this group metal mining made the 
overspread the country, or of that widely every dwelling; it reaches every class; | 'best showing; anthracite mining the 
extended movement against them, among it preys upon the hard earnings of the, |worst. Petroleum showed the greatest 
moral and thoughtful citizens, which cul-| poor, and it plunders the ignorant and 10 O Uttis Li Lit in employment over a year ago, but 
omega —'s nay end of the half cen- simple. pi" RATE of production of automobiles has another week of decline A VERAGE PRODUCTION of bituminous coal showed a further gain of not the greatest over July of this year. 
Mry, Wh Whew CNR! Suppression 2h Many | to September 15. On a seasonal adjusted basis there was also a loss in , : _ When it comes to the manufacturing 
States and partial suppression in others.” | pron pgm ayer a’ factory output. The increase of 5,000—from 38,000 to 43,000—in the number about 5 per cent in the week ending September 8. Mine output is be- industries, there are really two stories to 
The report goes on to say “in England, '. : , of automobiles assembled was attained by the addition of a working day tell. One relates to industries making 
from which the system in this country | * no doubt better that they should be low that of last year but 15 percent above the record of 1932. 


yer th edin k with its Labor Day holiday. so-called consumer goods — commodities 
was derived, a lottery bill was embraced |"esulated by law, so that the people may eee . , 


be protected as far the sold directly to the public for immediate 

aus ek sasees be "es ia ‘inherent vices of the system; but that INCREASE CAR LOADINGS FOR FULL WEEK LOWER TREND IN WHOLESALE PRICES The consumer industries showed a rise 
1709 to 1824, It was advocated by the ‘hey are demoralizing in their effects, no ese rece — Sanaa in employment of 3% per cent. That 
statesmen of succeeding administrations, ™@tter how carefully regulated, cannot : brought the index above 90, that is, within 
and justified upon the ground that there | ®@mit of a doubt.... 80 100 — — 10 per cent of the 1923-1925 level. 

was always floating in society a given | “They are a species of gambling, and 


Fewer Durable Goods Workers. 


The other story concerns the durable 
goods’ industries, making machinery, 
building materials and the like. Here em- 
ployment showed a drop of nearly 2 per 
cent, which carried the index down to 67, 


quantity of vicious inclinations which it; Wrong in their influences. They disturb— 
was right to turn to account and that | the checks and balances of a well-ordered | 
as the spirit of gambling was rife it was Community. 

justifiable in finance to make it contrib-| “Society built on such a foundation 
ute to public burdens.” | would almost of necessity bring forth a 40 
SUICIDES RESULTED /population of. speculators and gamblers, 


| Food industries showed an _ increase, 
After tor grand letters | 20 Lu 13 j Li} | Lil Ltt Li} | Litt 40 “because August is the month of canning 
scheme in London containing several) wip» might be ‘awarded’ to them from the | —— for the week ended September 15 were 645,986 cars, an in- A BREAK to a lower level, following three consecutive weeks of advance, 4 and preserving. 
prizes running as high as 50,000 and 100,-! accumulations of others. Certainly the crease of 83,256 over loadings in the previous week. The large gain was recorded in Fisher’s index of wholesale commodity prices. The | aeeen SnOwee om TTD, SON 
000 pounds each, says the report, there rioht to suppress them is governmental, to. te of decline to 79.9 for the week ending September 14 was .3 below the high re- milliners and clothing makers are 
were 50 cases of suicide among persons | pe exercised at all times by those in power — | | P covery mark of 80.2 for the preceding week, and contrasts with the low for | Preparing in August for the rush of shop- 
who were disappointed in the lottery. | at their discretion.” the Labor Day holiday. the year of 72 for the first two weeks of January pers to assemble their Fall wardrobes. 
“Such events,” continues the report,’ . Aircraft, rubber, steel, showed dee 
Situation in States 


| A HESITANT STOCK MARKET SLIGHTLY BETTER TONE FOR BONDS 
of starting tacts showing tre wise-spreaa | Where Government | 


evils attendant upon the public lottery 


system which obliged the Government tio ——-- Money Goes 


- abolish it.” | | 
In this country lotteries were especially | ‘. | 
prevalent during the early part of the About Half of Week’s Reduced 


| fornia headed those with increased em- 

| ployment. It is in these States that a 
100 large proportion of the canning is done. 
Alabama had the largest percentage of 


nth century. contemporary ob- . creased coal mining was responsible to a 
server is quoted in the Justice Depart- Outlay Used to F amet large extent. “ 

ment report as having made the follow- Emergency Projects Pygyt | 4h | } 60 Sd much for employment in industry. 
ing statement regarding lotteries in Phila-| . In public emergency services the number 
delphia: OVERNMENT EXPENDITURES last | ITHE STOCK MARKET sagged to new low levels for the year in many ONDS showed a slightly better tone toward the week end, with narrow of employed rose by 42,000. Of this in- 

“In the 200 lottery offices during 1832. week were fore than $144,200,000. issues, made a spurt at recovery and then fell into a slough during the and quiet trading in government securities: For the week ending Sep- crease one-third was in workers on high- 
tickets were vended in 520 schemes, whose This was some 32 million less than the week. Early lack of confidence was not entirely displaced although some- tember 15, the composite price of 40 corporate issues was $91.21, contrasted way construction, over one-fourth on the 
prizes amounted to $53,136,930." ‘figure for the previous week. _ what modified. Turnover for the week ending September 15 was 3,323,000 with $92.42 the week before; the turnover for the week rose to 80,280,000 emergency work program of the FERA, 

Said Joseph Watson, at one time mayor Routine expenditures for the normal shares compared with 2,290,000 in the preceding week. sales against 69,990,000 in the preceding week. and about the same number on projects 
of Philadelphia: ‘functions of the Government amounted to ) —_ financed by the PWA. 

“I do not think it necessary to go into $76,000,000 while the costs of the emer- | ) Total number of persons employed in 
a detail of a number of cases that occur pency function$ were $68,000,000. E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” “index numbers,” using for convenience as @ lar week is greater than the average for the the various emergency programs of the 
to my remembrance of the awful effects; me jargest single item in the routine _ are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and _ base period the weekly average of each series years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index Government in August was 2,471,000. 
produced on individuals and families by | expenses was the interest on the Public }] Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less 7 
andl — gg A a Debt. Payments falling due on September | merce. To simplify comparison between busi- indicated. The weekly average for this period is than the average the index number is less than stock sufficient to provide for the converse 
repute and standing in society who, in| 15, amounted to 45 million dollars. This ness indicators and to compare statistical series expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 100. Actual week for all items does not always GENERAL POTASH COMPANY Denver, Colo- 
bitter agony of feeling, have declared to| WS about 12 million more than was_nec- which are expressed in different units, the each week is calculated as a percentage of this end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart rado, a Colorado corporation engaged in 
me that they were guilty of breach of er ae the interest charges of Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of average. Thus, when the item for any particu- for week ended Sept. 15, where available. ager Fg BR Re 
trust, larceny, and other crimes, induced | _— : value of $10 per share. A total of 40,000 
solely by gambling in lotteries, and vested | As for emergency expenditures, 20 mil- shares are to be offered at $15 per share, 


all their property, and that of others in- lions were spent by the Agricultural Ad-'j 


amount of Five Year 6 Per Cent Convertible! pany's Five Year 6 Per Cent Convertible 
Vv 1e ; e relief cost of the P d ~ t | : . se notes | eing called for debosit. The company is: §. Harris, Omaha, Nebr., treasurer, and A. 
DECLINE OF SYSTEM | -FERA were only $4,000,000 last week, but ropose ecurl y SSUeS will be offered in exchange for the com- also seeking to register no par common! X, Erickson, Denver, Colo,, secretary, 
The year 1833, according to the report, the money needed for Agricultural Re- — 
marked the height of the lottery system | lief mounted to a total of $6,000,000. : 


in this country and the beginning of its; wy 
. ore than $12,000,000 w pe nn Okla., ptfesident; F, W. Freeborn, Tulsa, 
New York enacted laws against &| the following securities under the Securl-| Oxjanoma City, Okla., secretary-treasurer. | 


lotteries | and improve ; , 
in that year and were soon followed by. provement of Public Highways.| ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues} Legal opinion on the legality of the certifi 


This was as much as had been spent dur- blic 20 d fter| cates was rendered by Stanley B. Catlett, | r | | 

\ may be sold to the public ays afte 

other States. ing the previous two weeks combined. filing, unless. subject to a Commission |, City, QO ur 

The report quotes this decision from the | , Th istrati foll : _PALMILLA DISTRICT MINES CONSOLIDA- . 

Supreme Court of the United States: IL b stop-order. e registration 10M0WS. TION, Los Angeles, California, an Arizona 
“We are aware that formerly, when the L.ADOr Government: 51, 2598 | proposing an of | 

hs ; i l ral To f d stock. Divi- | 
sources of public revenue were fewer) ? . THE ALLIANCE BRICK COMPANY, Alliance, (" $! par value preferred stoc | 


| dends on the outstanding preferred stock | 

than now, they were used in some or all! Administer Ohio, an Ohio corporation manufacturing | are cumulative and unpaid. The stock is| bd 

he ¢ his ering brick and ceramic products, proposes an of-| of one share of | 

of the States, and even in the District: of fer of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds in| | red one ee eee eee ae | ] e e nian 

Columbia, to raise money for the erection | [Continued from Page 14] the amount of $320,000. The bonds have); Poo oo “oe vant each. A total of 135.- 

f i io tmaq | maturity dates from July 15, 1935, to July | 3 

of public buildings, making public im-' .;.. : 15. 1950 and are to be offered at $100 par.; 00 units are to be offered at $1 per unit. 

provements, and not infrequently for edu- | strike a6 the Chaplin Refining Company Mr, F. A. Holles, president of the company,| (The common shares in this offering are to, 

cational and religious purposes: but this | Okla. In dispute was the re-| ‘to take approximately the entire bond 

court said, more than 30 years | instatement of 14 employes not taken back! issue for the purpose of paying indebted- certain e 
the company after a strike in June| hess owing to him by the company, Other) 


The Federal Trade Commission during the depositor are Roy L. Johns, Tulsa, | : ‘ 


| vert preferred into common stock at $1 per) . 
, share within eighteen months, and at $2' ; 
More Money Required | Of the 14 cases, the Board denied re-| THE O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. INC. Win-| er share withis months “from The United States News is presented in news: 
F Vv 9 B _instatement- to eight persons; three be- S| date of issue, 
or Veterans’ Benefits | cause of unjustifiable violence and five| ber heels and soles, proposes ant ¢| YOUNG'S CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC : 
‘ ber heels and soles, proposes an offering of ty 4. e — f b d l 
/because of their action in leaving ma-| common stock estimated at $280,000. A | aper orm DHDecause spee Is essential in getting 
| Unless Congress appropriates $90,000,000 | chinery and equipment without making| total of 40,000 shares are to be offered, 20.- | medicines "and remedies, proposing an issue 
, there may be that much deficit in the Sure that it was in a safe condition. 000 authorized but unissued shares to ° of $10 par value common stock totaling the ; 
; ) offered by the company, and 20,000 out-| $355,250. A total of 26.000 shares are to be week-end and with- 
| $546,748,096 Veterans’ Administration bud- | These rulings have been taken to heart ae ee ny —. issued as follows: 8,000 shares at $10 per ° ° | 
i get, says Sam K. Moore, Jr., its budget | by Francis | J. Gorman, textile strike price of the common stock of company on | share, 6.000 shares at $12.50 per share, 6,000 out the loss of time which would be made necC= 
4 i ‘| leader. In issuing a strike call to dyers! any exchange on which the shares are listed, ‘ares at $15 per share, 5.000 shares at $20 9 
director. This sum will be needed to cover | on Sept. 20, he placed the effective date! oF ‘admitted to trading. The price at which | dt RE li ‘ 
increased payments voted by Congress last » d the New York the underwriters in lieu of selling expenses essar b b 
on the following Monday “to give time _ as os ee ee oe ee on and to be offered to the public by the deal- y y pu Is ing on coate paper an 
ers e company are Dr. George I. | 
asked by the Veterans’ Administration for R M. Hoffman. Jr., treasurer, both of Catonsville, Md., and 
the pensions of widows and orphans voted | CLARIFYING THE VOTING LIST Pa., secretary, Principal underwriters afe| Underwriters “are Miller-Murray. & 
at the last session of Congress. “We es- | wart, Brent oO. inc. New sork, N. *+| Company, New York : . B | ll h h ] h i 
SS. ‘ vy, City. | 
timate,” said Mr. Moore, “that in the first| The National Labor Relations Board, in| WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTUR- |; aye ‘FORTUNE GOLD MINES LTD., Mon- | : ut nine will note that nevertheless t e artl- 
year 9,666 widows and 14,755 children will Making its now famous majority represen-| Beloit, Iilinols,’ manufacturers of “electric | teal. Quebec. a Canadian mining company les in Tl i 
receive pensions.” tation ruling, created a new problem for brakes joe vehicles, proposing to issue com- proposing a $150.000 issue of no-par Treas- e es In te United States News are prepared 
itself. It is the question of the voting list| mon and preferred stock amounting to| U!Y Shares. A_ total of 500.000 shares are ' 
In the first year of the restored vet 8 to be issued at 30 cent . 
| of workers; $205,000. A total of 50,000 common shares any ow per share. The com- th 
erans’ payments there will be, according im at-10 cents per share, and 10,000 six per| R@nY Owns no property in the United with magazine perspective. or they not onl 
to estimates, an increased outlay of Under normal conditions, the question| cent preferred shares at $20 per share are to aes . ove gon + pee. y 
$3,745,000 for Civil War pensions; $37,427 | Simple. The list includes all persons| P¢, issued. The stock is to be offered in) Montreal vice-president, and W. L. 1 
dite “sage : ’ Be ’ units of one share of preferred and two » Quebec, vice-president, and W. L. d f ] h h 
roll, snares of common at $20.20 per unit. Montreal, Quebec, secretary- | are written wit an idea o exp aining Ww at as 
rs reur or disabilities, $41,828,700 ut in the case of strikes or the closing} Cers of the company are Richard E. Free- seg rs 
Ni man, president; Arthur P. Warner, vice- | IDAHO GOLD CORPORATION, Boise, Idaho. h d b th iff d 
for disabilities of World War veterans, ‘down of plants complications arise. On ee both of Beloit. Wisconsin, and! an Idaho gold mining company proposing appene ut Ww at 1S t 1e true significance an 
$59,000 for military and naval insurance, the basis of decisions already made, the ocean’ 3 E. Wood, secretary-treasurer an issue of common stock antounting to . 
and $6,876,000 for new claims. ‘Board appears to be acting on ilow-| Janesville, Wisconsin, , "| $337,500. A total of 250,000 shares of $1 par ’ d ] 
la j : . 5 on the follow ADMINISTERED FUN SE , value stock is to be offered as follows: - meaning of curl ent eve O ments. 
ing principles: UND COND, INC., 100 
West 10th Street Wilmington Del an in- first 100,000 shares at $1 per share, next 50.- 
Low Cement Consum ti on: | 1. In case of a strike or lock-out, the corporated investment trust of the general| 99 shares at $1.25 per share, next 50,000 
|pay roll immediately preceding the dis-| management type offering common. stock shares 
; share. 1e company | 
Higher Price Commanded 's used, except that employes who are| sppreximating 2.500000, total of 200:000| | 
guilty of unjustifiable violence or have en- E. Wyly, vice-presi 
ve en vly, vice-president, and Winfield S. 
accordance with the by-laws of the com 
j It .took exactly 63,473,189 barrels of | tered the regular employ of another firm] pany, the first 1,000 shares will be sold at es secretary-treasurer, all of Boise, | : “ 
portland cement to lay streets, fill foun- from the list of voters. Circulation Department 
. In case price w e the net asset value per share, 
j dations and build bridges erected and for| nc of a —. ersy arising over @/ dius a premium of not over 6 per cent of |GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, proposing to | 
a Other uses last year. |‘ pany on W ich has been organized that offering price. Officers of the company issue certificates of deposit for the com- | 
4 This was a bad year for cement mare | 2 apparent opposition to an outside| are Robert Strange, South Orange, N. J. pany’s outstandng 6 per cent convertible 


off 4 j iV 
cording to Bureau of Mines figures. Offs of workers who continue to live in Maryland corporation and a manufacturer 


The 63,000,000 barrels used last year compan 
000, | y group insurance, such workers| Fund. an investment trust composed of of the company are Glenn L, Martin, Wash- 
Were sold by the plants for $85,600,717, the | are held to be still entitled to vote. They| Byobertics. leases, leaschold estates. and) meton. D. ©. president: C. A. Van Dusen. Washington, D. C 
corr other mineral rights and interests. The cer-| Baltimore, Md., first vice-president; Thomas ? 
a ‘ ~ - are sti regarded as employes, who will be tificates bear interest at 6 per cent, are of | ° Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, secretary, and M. 
ment makers had 19,000,000 barrels ” atten back with a return of normal con-| the cumulative type, and registered, Trus-| G. Shook, Baltimore, Md.. treasurer, 


storage at the end of 1933, diti tee is the Fidelity Trustee and Deposit: GLENN L. MARTIN 0 ‘i 
| ons Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. Officers of| proposing to mh, $2,803,500 ye 


‘union, the : i president; Goulding K. Wight, Montclair, gold notes, dated November 1, 1929, which | 
kets—the worst since the war and 17 per ately prose on = at the time immedi N. J., secretary, and Thomas W. Maley,| are to be called for deposit in a plan of re- | 4 
cent below 1932. Cement plants could. gS e organization of the Montclair, N. J., treasurer. Underwriters; Organization. The outstanding notes have | 
turn out more than four times as much | "Whe is used, QUAKER PRODUCING AND Ine. of $2.803,500, and Crm 
: en ere 7 , G D REFINING COR- vaiue for purposes of computing the regis- 
cement as the country is consuming, ac- | have been extensive lay PORATION, Tulsa, Oklahoma, proposing an; tration fee of $934,500. The company is a! 
issue of Trustee’s Redemption Certificates, | 
company houses and remain covered by totaling $250,000, in The Mineralwealth| of aircraft and aircraft accessories. Officers 
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Laying the Basis 


For Coordinated 
_ Transportation 


_ Mr. Eastman’s Survey of Air, | 


Land, and Water Services 
As a Foundation For a 
Future Policy 


The groundwork of fact finding is being 
laid for coordination of all forms of public 
transportation in America, including rail- 
roads, water carriers, trucks and buses, 
pipe lines, and airplanes. 

The carrying out of such a plan may be 
in the distant future, but facts bearing on 
it are being collected by Joseph B. East- 


man, Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 


tion. So he told the National Petroleum 
Association recently at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Eastman’s job is primarily to find 
out how the railroads can -be operated 
more economically, but without decreasing 
employment. In the course of his studies, 
however, he is assembling data on com- 
peting forms of transportation with a view 
to making recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for possible legislation. He will prob- 
ably have something to say about Gov- 
ernment subsidies to motor vehicles and 
water carriers in the form of publicly 
supported roads and canals. 

Plea for Regulation 

Mr. Eastman favors Government regula- 
tion of all agencies of transportation that 
engage in interstate commerce. Without 
paralyzing private initiative. such regu- 


lation, he said, brings the following ad-. 


vantages: 
It prevents exploitation of the public. 
It discourages destructive competition 
among the carriers. 
It permits an adequate return on legiti- 


investment. 

It extends aid. consistent with the well-. 
improvement 
management and better service at the - 


being of employes, to 


lowest possible cost to the public. 
Commenting on the Railroad Retirement 
Act which provides old-age pensions for 
workers, Mr. Eastman stated that its 
operation would be less burdensome to the 


railroads than many executives believe. ; 
It will make room for the employment of. 


younger and more efficient men, with re- 
sulting economies in operating costs. 
Among the economies which Mr. East- 
man sees possible in railroad operation 
are those resulting from the pooling of 


traffic, the use of trucks or buses to supple- 


ment or substitute for rail service, and 


the introduction of light-weight equipment | 
and demountable containers capable of 


transfer from car to truck. Money can 


be saved also, he holds, by the use of. 


equipment of new design. 


But all such economies.-says Mr. East- | 
man, will have little effect on revenue | 
compared with a substantial increase in> 


general business. On the other hand, an 
increase in the prosperity of the roads 
would make important contributions to 
the restoration of business. 


On Reciprocity Group 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has announced that Dr. Louise 
E. Van Norman will represent the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 

This committee is an interdepartmental 
organization which has charge of Aas- 


sembling information for the use of the 


United States in making trade agreements 
with other nations. 


Small Depositors First 
When Banks Pay Off 


Government Adopts This 


| Depositors Suffer 


Policy on Theory Large 
Little by Waiting 


A definite policy toward closed national 
banks has been established by the Gov- 
ernment. In brief, the Administration 
Wants to see all small depositors paid in 
full as soon as possible as it is believed 
that large depositors will suffer very little 
by waiting. 

Plans inave been approved tor all but 
seven of the original 1,407 national banks 
clored by the bank holiday of March, 1933. 
Reorganization plans for 38 of the last 
45 were accepted last week by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, J. F. P. O'Connor. 
The deposits of these 38 national banks 
amounted to $52,896.000. 


previously accounted for, Mr. O’Connor 
said. only 298 were in receivership and 
these banks had paid dividends of $528.- 
, 262,224, or nearly 50 per cent of their total 
, deposits. 


The new policy of helping the smal] de-— 


positor first, was originally suggested by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
in connection with a reorganization plan 


Under FCA Program 


‘Speeding Up Machinery 
Form New Credit Units 


to 


| for the purpose of purchas 


Saving-loan Unions GIVING INVESTORS ACCESS 


| 


TO FACTS ABOUT SECURITIES 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


have resulted in wide fluctuations in the 


price of the securities. 


As we emerge from those shadows, let 
me express to you my fervent and confie 
dent belief that by virtue of the opera. 
tion of the two laws which have been the 
subject of this discussion, the prosperity 


| which will surely shine upon us again will 
ing and carry-; listed on stock exchanges after such ex-! not become dimmed through the recur- 


The Federal credit union machinc.y 1s|ing securities. Or, to put it in another | Changes become registered under the Se- rence of such excesses. 


being speeded up to meet the increasing | way, the Federal Reserve Board is given | curities Exchange Act. 


‘demand of groups anxious to organize 
these saving-loan organizations. 

_ Already by-laws and organization certi- 
ficates have come rolling off the Govern- 


ment presses. These two together make | 


up the Federal credit unions’ charter to 


I cannot think of 
|a single good reason for such an attitude. 
authority to fix the minimum margin | As I have already pointed out, the Securi- 
which a customer desiring to buy secur-'| ties Act of 1933 is bedrocked upon the 
ities on credit must put up in order to | principle that the issuer of securities must 
effectuate the transaction. Through the | tell the truth about them before it will be 
wise exercise of this power, speculation | permitted to offer and sell them to the 


for the First National Bank of Detroit. 
The RFC proposed a loan of $83,000,000 , 
if the large depositors would waive their 
Claims to half of a 20 per cent dividend 


do business. Will never again be permitted to reach the 
Cooperating with the credit unions will it attained in the 
be from 150 to 200 persons throughout | 9 P . 


Out of the total of 1,362 national banks. 


in order that all deposits of $300 or less 
could be paid in full. 

It is reported in some circles that the 
large depositors, mostly big corporations, 


are a bit skeptical of their right to waive | 


claims to their stockholders’ money, How- 
ever, Federal authorities expect that this 
new program will be unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

| A similar plan has been suggested for 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
‘The Comptroller's statement makes it 
clear that it is to be the future policy for 
all closed netional banks throughout the 
country. 


REVERSING A LAND POLICY 
OF A CENTURY AND A HALF 


{Continued from Page 2] 


about 100 outdoor recreational areas 
of 1,000 acres each for poor children 
in large cities, and about 100 units 
of 200 acres each for general recre- 
ational use of city populations. 

A total of $1,500,000 is to be spent 
for land which will be used for bird 
refuges. Expenditure of $2,000,000 
to provide additional land for In- 
dian reservations is another part of 
the program. 

The remaining money will be 
spent for large “agricultural proj- 
ects.” These projects will be 


planted to trees, except in treeless | 
sections, where they will be em-. 


ployed either for upland game or 
for grazing under regulation of the 
Government. 


‘DECENT LIVING IS AIM 


Dr. Gray points out that no one 
associated with the development of 
the submarginal program believes 
it will be possible to take enough 
poor land out of production to re- 
store prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts to a normal level. To do this 


a short time from 70,000,000 to 100.- 

000,000 acres of poor crop land. 
Whatever poor farm land is retired 

will be of aid in reducing the agri- 


- cultural surplus, but the officials.in | 
' charge of the program are placing 


major emphasis on the human as- 
pects of the program—the restora- 
tion of decent living advantages to 
thousands of farm families. 


Another objective is to check soil | 


erosion. The Soil Erosion Service 
of the Interior Department is plan- 
ning to cooperate in this phase of 
the program. 

Purchase ‘of poor farm lands may 
also serve to remove from private 
ownership certain “nuisance” areas, 
such as scattered farms within 


it would be necessary to acquire in | 


boundaries of National and State 
forests and parks. 

The program may also lessen the 
tax burden by reducing the costs 
of maintaining schools, roads, and 
other services. In many newly set- 
tled regions of poor land, popula- 
tion is sparse and scattering, while 
in some of the older settled regions 
gradual farm abandonment has 
caused the burden of maintaining 
schools and roads to become almost 
unbearable to those who remain. 


RELATED PROGRAMS 


Development of subsistence home- 
Steads is different from the sub- 
marginal land program in that it 
involves the decentralization of in- 
' dustry. Its objective is the aiding 


of industrial workers to obtain ' 


farms where they can obtain a 
partial subsistence. 

The Federal reclamation program 
is interwoven with the submarginal 
land-buying project in that it is 
concerned with the opening of new 
lands which may be used by persons 
removed from submarginal areas. 
Federal policies in regard to rec- 

'lamation are to be examined by 
a committee which has just been 
appointed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes. The two 


Schmitt and John W. Haw, have 
issued a statement declaring they 
will adopt an impartial attitude in 
making their study. 

Under the auspices of the ‘a 
tional Resources Board, a study is 
now being made for President 
Roosevelt to determine what further 
measures are necessary for the wise 
utilization of national resources. 
It is hoped to coordinate all of the 
program for the better use of the 
| land. 


ul 


the United States who have had organ- 
 zational experience in this line of work, 
'C. R. Orchard, Assistant Director of the 
Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit 
Administration, stated. 

From W. I. Myers, Governor of the FCA, 
came word last week that credit unions 
will be asked to limit their dividends to 
;@ maximum of 6 per cent. This limita- 
ition was explained by Governor Myers as 
designed to “provide mutual benefit to 
‘the members rather than profits.” 


Fewer Rail Officials: 


| The second objective is to see to it that 


‘public. Obviously an issuer which cannot 
afford to tell the truth to the investing 
public in order to sell its securities cannot 


‘be expected to work itself into a frenzy 


the market places in which securities are of enthusiasm over that law. 
purchased and sold—such as our stock ex-! The industries of our country are cre- 
changes and the so-called over-the- ated in large part by the funds which go 
counter market—are purged of the abuses into them. Their expansion for the better 
which had crept into them. | accommodation of trade is made possible 
Check on Manipulation |by the investment of the public’s savings 
In order to attain the second objective, therein. The employment of workers in 


‘the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 con- these industries depends upon the moneys 


tains various provisions which outlaw | made available to them by such invest- 
manipulative devices, by the use of which | ments. The issuance and sale of .ecuri- 
it was possible in the past to influence | ties have been found, by the reliable test 
the market price of securities without | of time, to be a convenient and satisfac- 
regard to their true or intrinsic value.| tory means for the financing of those 
In addition, Congress has vested the); business ventures which have made 
Securities and Exchange Commission with America the industrial, financial and 


to goven trading in securities, whether 
Such trading be carried on in the organ- 
One group of officials which felt the | ized exchanges or in the unorganized over- 
full force of the depression was that of the-counter market. In the formulation 
railway executives, officials and staff as- of these rules and regulations. I am satis- 
sistants. More than one-fourth of their fied that the Commission will be guided 
total number were dropped from service} solely by the fundamental desire to serve 
in the years between 1929-1933, accord- the legitimate interests of the investor. 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis-| ‘The third objective of the Securities 
sion’s report September 14, on salaries, Exchange Act of 1934 is to make available 
of wage Officials. . to the average investor honest and re- 

There were 16,694 railroad officials in| jjahle information sufficiently complete to 
the service of the nation’s carriers in acquaint him with the current business 
1929; by 1933 their number had dropped conditions of the company whose securi- 
to 12,471. ties he desires to buy or sell. 


likewise came a sharp decline in the total! at its jast session, opposition to it was ad- 


‘Salaries. These dropped from $94,601,336 vanced by certain interests upon the 


‘in 1929 to $62,883,933 in 1933, or a one-| 
ground that these reporting requirements 
third decline of about $31,000,000. ‘by listed corporations placed an unneces- 
In the boom year the executives were sary and unwarranted burden upon them. 


‘receiving an average salary of $5,667. Tet us, therefore, take a few moments to 
This dropped to $5,042 in 1933. The peak analyze this contention. When a corpora- 


in average salaries was reached in 1932 tion jists its securities upon a stock ex- 


Drop in Average Pay | the power to make rules and regulations 


bere the average salary reached $5,756. change, it does so usually for the purpose 
them in a liquid market. By implication 
‘ at least, it invites the public to deal in its 
In Paying Property Taxes 
interest in the corporation which issues 
Taxes are getting harder to pay. More them. 
is the conclusion reached after a study son with a proposal to buy an interest in 


s 7 |of enabling the public to trade freely in 
Owners Find Difficulty 

securities. These securities represent an 
and more property owners are finding it; Again I ask you a simple question. Sup- 
of the situation by the Division of Real his business for a certain price, would you 


Estate Taxation of the Department Of; under those circumstances feel that you! 


were entitled to truthful and adequate’ 
. Since June, 1929, property tax delin- | information concerning the condition of | 


Commerce. 


quencies have increased threefold. Ac-! that business to enable you to determine 


cording to this report. property tax de-| whether you wanted to buy that interest ! 
linquencies were less than 6 per cent Of | in such business, and if so, what would be. 


the total levies during the last “normal” |a fair price to pay for it? Fairness and 
fiscal tax year of 1928-29. For the year! common sense both dictate an affirmative 


/commercial peer of the world. 
Fill A Useful Sphere 

These securities find a liquid market 
principally through our stock exchanges. 
These exchanges, therefore, fill an hon- 
orable and useful sphere in the economic 
life of our nation. They can and should 
be the main medium through which our 
people may make investments to con- 
lserve the savings which represent their 
toil and thrift. 
| But the investor must still realize that 
no governmental agency has been created 
, to guarantee either the present or future 
| value of securities. In the last analysis, 
however, the obligation still rests with 
the individual investor to judge for him- 
Self the true value of the security which 
‘is offered to him. Information will be 
‘available upon which he can arrive at an 
intelligent evaluation. Safeguards will 
‘be erected to protect him against those 
manipulative practices and devices which 


Associated Gas | 
and Electric 
Company 


members of the Committee, F. 7. - 


“Theyre easy on the throat, 


Ma ry. says 


See Ruccies and Mary Bo.anp 
in“ THE PURSLIT OF HAPPINESS,” 
their latest Paramount Picture 


Charis 


[DEVOTED OLD GOLD SMOKER] 


ney oo. —, IS AN OLD GOLD like a 


pearl necklace, Marv? \ou've 


guessed it! Both 


care to know the 


and NERVES. 


“Is this a testimonial for Old Golds? 
oe. Certainly it is! I like applause myself. 
And [like togive it as well as receive it. 
“If the Ruggles voice is at all easy on your 
ears, give Old Gold a bit of the credit. I’ve 
smoked Old Golds a long time. . 


never the slightest throat irritation.” 


[Signed] CHARLES RUGGLES 
Thank you, Mr. Ruggles!... And if you'd 


Old Gold throat-ease . . . here it is: 


No better tobacco grows than is used 
Am, in Old Gold. And it’s pure. That's why 
Old Golds are easy on the THROAT 


are easy on the throat! 


. With 


reason for that pleasant 


1932-33, the last available, these delin-| answer to this question. In substance that 
‘quencies had mounted to more than one- | 


sixth of the total amounts levied. 

Not only has the amount of taxes sub- 
.ject to penalties increased, but the 
‘amount, remaining unpaid after two or 
| three years has gone up astonishingly. 


is the very thing which is provided for by 
the Securities Exchange Act. 

It has been reported to us, more or less 
informally, that executives of corpora- ed 
tions here and there might not care to 


61 Broadway, New York City 


The foregoing is an address delivered 
Sept. 21 at the Farmers’ Union oon- 
vention, Des Moines, Ia. 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


I svestwent 

soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 
_ Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Life insurance is a proms 
ise—not a speculation. 


Lire INSURANCE Com 


or Boston, MassacrusetTs 


U.S.N. 36 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


have the securities of their corporations 


under any plan. 


| We have provided for the time buyers of our cars and trucks the 
Official Chrysler Motors-Commercial Credit Plan of time payment 
financing. This plan assures you of a financing service courteously 
administered with adequate insurance protection and at the lowest 


possible cost. 


yy THOSE people who, instead of paying cash for their cars or 
trucks, prefer to take advantage of the convenient “time pay- 
ment” plan of buying, we are glad to make this explanation of what 
financing should cost—and what the financing charge should cover. 


The finance charge pays for the great convenience of buying in this 
manner. It covers interest on the money advanced by the finance com- 
pany. It pays for credit and collection service, and more important 
—it provides adequate insurance for your car or truck while you are 
paying for it; insurance against the hazards of fire, theft and collision® 


The charge for financing added to the cash delivered price of the 
vehicle will give you the total cost if bought on time payments. Some 
people are confused by financing and do not understand its cost. By 
applying the rule set forth in the box at the right you can tell to 
the penny just how much the financing charge is on a car or truck 


Compare the financing charge under our Official Planon a Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, Dodge Commercial Car or truck, and you 
will find that it is as fair as the charge on any car you can buy. 


Your financing arrangement is backed by the resources of Commer- 
cial Credit Company—a pioneer company in the field of automobile 
financing, with $10,000,000 invested capital. You receive an insur- 
ance policy written by one of the largest old line companies. More 
than 1800 trained employes and 142 Commercial Credit or subsidi- 
ary offices provide the utmost convenience—quick, considerate and 
courteous attention to all your dealings. 


Chrysler Motors adopted the Official Chrysler Motors-Commercial »* 
Credit Plan as the fairest, soundest and most economical plan 

. available. We believe it can be used as a fair comparison of what 
proper fimancing should cost. 


We urge you, therefore, to cut out the box or copy off the rule 
cnial out for you; use this rule to measure the cost of buying a 
car or truck on time. Pay no‘more than our Official Plan calls 
for—and you will pay no more than is fair. 

*0On Dodge Commercial Cars and trucks, collision insurance may be had at manual rates, 


CHRYSLER 


HOW YOU ARE PROTECTED 
YOU BUY 
OUR CARS TIME 


PAY 


payments required. 


financing and insurance. 


of the car. 


NO MORE 


for financing than the Official Chrysler 
Motors-Commercial Credit Plan calls for. 


Check Cost This Way: 


1. Write here the amount your dealer 
asks as down payment (this may in- 
clude trade-in value of an old car). $.........006 


2. Write here the total of all monthly 


3. Add the two figures above. Their 
sum is the total cost of car including 


4. Write here the cash delivered price 
5. Subtract amount No. 4 from amount 


No. 3 above. The result is the total cost 
of financing, including insurance*. 


Then—compare this cost with the finance cost 
under the Official Chrysler Motors-Commercial 
Credit Plan, and pay no more for the financing 
of your car purchase. 


*Fire—Theft— Collision. 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

DE SOTO 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, »: 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. ‘ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Anited News 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1934 


JAMES A. GARFIELD 
President of the United States 1881— 


‘If the future generation of government comes 
to its inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of 
the Republic will be certain and remediless.” 
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ER ER AR RZ 


OLLARS have been on a “strike” for several 
months, 

é A Dollars have hesitated to take risks. 

KC>ae9is Dollars have piled high as “excess reserves” 
in the banks. 


If we ask why this is so, the business man usually an- 
swers by saying “a lack of confidence in the future.” 

If we ask government officials, they are apt to say “a 
conspiracy” to break down the New Deal or else that the 
“uncertainties all over the world” make capital timid. 

But there is no mystery about the reasons for the un- 
usual behavior of dollars today. 

America was built up on the theory of profit and loss. 
If the ingenuity of the inventor brought him reward, he 
was entitled to amass a profit. If an enterprising -indi- 
vidual took the savings of years and-put it in a small store 
and lost, he was entitled to the sympathies of his fellow 
man and no more. : 

But a certain number of persons who annually took 
such risks and built small businesses eventually developed 
big companies and earned big rewards. The entrepreneur, 
or promoter of the enterprise, could not accomplish this 
alone. He needed raw materials and machinery and la- 


bor. Thus large payrolls were created. 


v 


America each year has counted 
up the number of entrepreneurs 
who won and balanced them 


OF PROFIT AND who won and balanced ther 
LOSS SYSTEM —Giference was as a rule a huge 


net income for the whole of the people of the United 
States. This was and is the profit and loss system. 

The successful entrepreneur then spent his gains. in 
building a good home. This furnished work for others in 
construction.. What he did not spend for himself and 
family, he invested in bonds or in securities. This gave 
other entrepreneurs a chance to get needed capital. And 
they in turn built businesses which gave employment to 
labor. And as labor received higher wages, the money 
saved in turn flowed into purchases of articles for the 
household or radios or automobiles or new homes. Houses 
and gardens are the products of a profit system. 

Just as the human circulatory system functions so does 
the flow of money in normal times move into the arteries 
of commerce and trade and labor and employment. 
America has built her vast economic structure through 


FUNCTIONING 


the accumulated small savings of her citizens. Every 
property owner is in a sense a capitalist. 
The distribution of wealth is usually uneven. Some 


people earn more than others, some people reap larger 
profits than others. 

On the surface this seems unfair. But it is difficult to 
equalize the brains of the nation. And the very existence 
of a top rung in the ladder furnishes a constant incentive 
and stimulus to those who aspire to reach the top rung. 

But nobody should be permitted to trample on his fel- 
low men in climbing upward—in reaping profits. 

On this point there should be no dispute. Hence the 
government, whether it is federal or state or municipal, 
will seek to prevent exploitation. 

Our difficulty today is that because we are concerned 
with the evils of this exploitation, we have concentrated 
too much on the negative aspects of our economic system. 
We have almost forgotten the affirmative side. 

-9 


It is as if after a horrible train 


THEORISTS’ PLAN wreck, we had deci not to al- 
WILL NOT WORK ten miles an hour when we know 


that the bad rails on the line were 
few and far between and that testing of the rails can go on 
without slowing down traffic unnecessarily. 

We have in recent months been trying to perform a 
major surgical operation on the profit system. Well- 
meaning theorists, aided and abetted by the prejudices 
engendered throughout the depression, have sought to 
give to government a complete control over the whole 
economic system. 

On paper this looks like a plausible course. Govern- 
ment, representing the people, all the people, must protect 
the weak against the strong—that’s the theory. But it 
assumes two things: first, that government is not subject 
to human fallacies such as political graft and the incom- 
petence of administrators affected by political pull and in- 
fluence, and, second, that money can be coerced, threat- 
ened, intimidated and compelled to invest itself in chan- 
nels that are uncertain and unsound. 

It has often been said that communism or fascism are 
theoretically defensible but even if we should tomorrow 
find that to be true, how can we make the transition? 
Confiscation of the property and savings of tens of mil- 
lions of persons could not be accomplished without blood- 
shed and revolution. That has been the experience of 
every country which has tried it. Is bloodshed ever pref- 
erable to reason and logic in solving human problems? 

America has been in existence for more than 150 years 
as a federation of states and with a constitution of prin- 
ciples based on the idea of fair play for the individual with 


1S IMPOSSIBLE 


People and to the Government Itself 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


brains enough to earn and save and risk and profit. The 
idea that the government owes every man a living even if 
he is not willing to work or owes a life of luxury to those 
who have not saved or risked is untenable because it des- 
troys character and initiative. 

Let us concede the years of excesses like 1929. Let us 
admit the exploitation of the many by the few in certain 
instances in our industrial system. Does this justify the 
stoppage of the whole circulatory system? Would new 
doctors be right if they said “The heart is over to one side 
in the human body but it really should be in the middle be- 
cause we think it can function better there—let’s move it.” 


So it is with our profit and 
loss system. The moment the 
authority of government inter- 


FEAR CAUSES 
HOARDING OF 


BANK DEPOSITS ‘eres to stop the normal flow of 


money, the patient gets very sick. 

Today many people with money are afraid to do any- 
thing except hoard. The banks are reluctantly and un- 
willingly hoarding the deposits of their customers. 

There’s no use cussing the bankers. They are the 
trustees for their depositors. They still have “frozen” 
loans which in due time doubtless will in large part be 
paid off. But the bankers are properly hesitant to make 
new loans that cannot within a reasonable time be cur- 
tailed and paid. 

It is natural for the enterprising individual who wants 
to go into business or stay in business—thus continuing to 
employ labor—to go to a bank for capital. 

But it is an old rule of experience that banks whose de- 
positors at any minute might want their money should be 
in a position quickly to sell the securities they have and 
get cash. 

Demand deposits for the most part should never be used 
for investment in anything which cannot quickly be turned 
into cash. That’s.what markets are for—a place in which 
cash can be obtained instantly for securities. 

But when such a market is restricted and interfered 
with, there is danger that securities cannot be readily sold. 
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Also if there are influences 
which cause securities to fluctu- 
ate up or down on a wide scale, 
the investor, particularly a bank, 
hesitates to buy or sell securities. 

For if there’s a loss on these investments, the statement 
which banks must make every quarter will show it. And 


WHY A STRIKE 
OF CAPITAL 


. if the loss is not offset by. capital furnished by the stock- 


holders, the bank is in trouble with the federal or state 
bank examiners as the case may be. Q 
Apart from the banks are the insurance companies and 
other institutions which have funds to invest regularly in 
order to get a safe yield. 
Heretofore railroad securities or public utility secur- 


ities in operating companies or government bonds have 


been found in the investment list of nearly every conserv- 
atively managed trust fund. Safety of income has been 
the objective rather than speculative gains. 

Today we are faced with the unfortunate fact that both 
bonds with their fixed incomes and stocks with their risk 


of dividends or no dividends are all enveloped in a cloud of 


uncertainty and doubt. 

A “strike” is the concerted act of many people. But 
capital is an individual affair. What is good for one man 
with funds may not be good for another. The banks, for 
instance, could not very well begin a concerted movement 
to sell the government bonds they hold. If they did the 
prices would go lower and since all could not be sold at 
once, there would be a huge loss immediately in the 
market value of these securities. | 

Nobody wants to depress government credit. There is 
no advantage to anybody in such tactics. So a deliberate 
“strike” on the part of “capital” is absurd. It would be 
suicide for the capital owners and they know it better than 
their accusers. | 

There comes a time, however, when owners of capital 
become frightened. .Just before the bank holiday pro- 
claimed by the federal government, nearly forty states 
had been compelled to declare bank holidays. Why? Be- 
cause there was a “strike” of capital? No, because indi- 
viduals acted humanly—they became frightened and 


withdrew their cash from banks. 
v 
Today just the reverse is true 
BOLSTERING about faith in banks but the pub- 
OF FEDERAL lic shows signs of withdrawing 
SECURITIES from investments to get cash. 
The people have the utmost con- 

fidence in the banks. And they would lose faith if the 
banks misapplied the depositors’ money. The bankers 
have too vividly in mind what their customers have done 
before to take any chances in using their funds either in 
unsound loans or in securities that fluctuate too widely. 
What then shall be done with the $40,000,000,000 of 
deposits in American banks? Usually bane: buy high 


CAPITAL 


Why Dollars Hesitate Nowadays ind What Ils Needed to Cause a Normal Flow Into Invest- 
ment Channels---The Importance of the Profit and Loss System to the American 


grade corporate bonds. But what businesses are safe to- 
day? A large proportion of bank funds is invested in 
government bonds. It would be inexcusable for the 
government of the United States to conduct its policies 
in such a way as to make the present or future value of 
government securities doubtful. 

Yet doubts about government credit and whether print- 
ing press money is to be issued in large amounts are prev- 
alent today. The owners of bonds are worried. The 
market behaves unsteadily. The government itself, using 
some of its own trust funds, helps to keep the prices of 
government securities up by buying in the market. 

This is commonly called “bolstering” the market. 
When private individuals do this in order to keep up the 
value of their own stock or bonds, they are charged with 

“rigging the market.” 

But since the government is seeking to preserve its own 
credit against the ravages of the timid and the apprehen- 
sive investor, the public official feels his course is justified. 

How long can the government support its own securi- 
ties in the market? And is such a course conducive to 
more fears and more apprehension or to confidence? 

The answer is simple: the underlying conditions are not 
such as to give investors the assurance they need either to 
hold on to their securities or to buy more. Why is this 
so? Because the government has not yet made. clear the 
extent to which it intends to go in es with the 
arteries of profit.. 


| | Spokesmen for the government 
REASSURANCE have said in recent weeks there is 
BY ACTION IS 


no intention to “abolish” profits. 


WHAT IS NEEDEDOther spokesmen say the reward 


motive is no longer necessary. 
But it is not speeches needed today on either point. What 
is wanted is action which shows clearly that the govern- 
ment is not trying to regulate human behavior to the last 
detail and that the entrepreneur or his investor-partners— 
the thrifty American citizen—can earn a profit limited 
only by the productivity of tax rates.: 
For when taxes take too much percentage out of the 
total profit, incentive is lost. It is often overlooked that 


profit means risk and that the investor would prefer, all 


things being equal, to take no risk at all. 

To gain much, there must be a big risk. The risk is not 
merely whether the enterprise itself will succeed, not 
merely whether the management is competent and 
whether the product is saleable but what added costs will 
the government suddenly interject. The government to- 
day is indirectly controlling the largest item in manufac- 
turing cost—the price of labor, the hours of work and, 
judging by the latest official report by the President’s 


board in the textile controversy, there is a tendency to 


control by government regulation the number of persons 
who shall work on machines. 

Let us admit that government has a responsibility to 
the wage-earner to see that a good wage is paid. The 
theory that low wages can exist alongside of a high 
standard of living has. been long ago discarded. There 
can never be prosperity except in periods of high wages. 

But wages for whom? For labor alone? Capital must 


’ have a fair return. Capital must have wages too. 


There are only two courses 
open—profits rigidly limited by 
political government with all its 
drawbacks and inefficiency, or 
proute limited only by fair taxa- 


TWO COURSES 
ONLY OPEN TO 
GOVERNMENT 


tion. 
Any other scheme requires complete governmental 


control of both capital and labor and everything else in 


the whole economic sphere from the soil to the factory, 


from manufacturing to distribution, from wholesale to re- 


tail—all along the line. 

There is no middle ground between communism and 
fascism, on the one hand, and a system of responsible in- 
dividualism on the other. Either the individual is per- 
mitted an opportunity to earn profits or he is repressed by 
governmental restriction. 

There are ways in which government can cooperate to 
stimulate the flow of capital into useful channels. There 
are ways in which the government can indeed stimulate 
investment and rebuild confidence. But there are no ways 
by which government itself can assume complete responsi- 
bility for the economic welfare of the individual without 
instituting a system of paternalism that runs counter to 
the self-reliance we have always practiced in America and 
counter to the profit-and-loss system on which the Ameri- 
ican democracy has thrived in the past. 

The owners of dollars need more than reassurance to- 
day. They need to see clearly defined steps taken in sup- 
port of the profit-and-loss system. Particularly must well- 
defined measures be adopted which will reveal the govern- 
ment itself, first, as planning to live within its means, and, 
second, as earning a profit—the surplus.in the Federal 
Treasury beyond expenses which should be applied each 
year to retire the debts we have incurred in the World 
War and throughout the depression. 
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